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New and Outstanding 
Books for Elementary Schools 


The Strayer-Upton Arithmetics 
Lower Grades $0.72 Middle Grades $0.76 
Higher Grades $0.84 
(Two-Book Series and Six-Book Series in Preparation) 
Bf it: IS new three-book series incorporates the most valu- 
able findings of modern research in the teaching of 
arithmetic. The treatment meets the demands of the most 
progressive teachers and the most recent courses of study. 


Newmayer and Broome’s 
Health and Happiness Series 


The Play Road to Health........................... $0.64 
I listen svn snasciiterntoncslbatoesiviceenl 72 
The Way to Keep Well........0:........00.0....00006 84 
The Human Body and Its Care................ 96 


ae stories, plays, and anecdotes in this new series 
make the practicing of good health habits genuinely 
attractive to children. The first two books have delightful 
pictures in color. 


Carpenter’s Ourselves and Our City 


A CIVIC reader for the fourth or fifth years in which the 
Journey Club children observe, in person, everything 

described in the book.—312 pp. Illustrated. $0.92. 
The earlier volumes of the Journey Club series are: The : 
nts Foods We Eat, The Clothes We Wear, The Houses 
"a We Live In. 


Foresman’s A Child’s First Book of Songs 


f Ger. songs for beginners have been chosen for their 
= power to develop musical feeling. The charm of this 
delightful little collection makes it unique among music 
—- { textbooks.—98 pp. Illustrated. $0.52. 


| _ AMERICAN, BOOK COMPANY 
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Crumpton-Hosic Junior High School English 


Book One (Crumpton) $1.00 Book Two (Crumpton) $1.12 
Book Three (Crumpton and Hosic) $1.24 


‘T HROUGH interesting and natural classroom situations 
the pupils are led to express themselves without self- 
consciousness. Well-directed criticism and motivated drills. 


Foresman’s Higher Book of Songs 


‘THE most magnificent collection of songs ever brought 

together for high scl‘rols and advanced classes. Its 
selections include the work of the great composers of three 
centuries. Special ttention has been paid to part arrange- 
ments, range, etc., in order to conform perfectly to high 
school requirements.—400 pages. $1.52. 


Clark’s New Introduction to Science 


Kg HIS new book containing both text and laboratory exer- 

cises, is designed to give students a working knowl- 
edge of general everyday science. Its many projects are 
simple and very practical.—480 pages. $1.48. 








Wilson’s Laboratory Manual in. American History 


A BOOK for the pupil in which the material is organized 

around ten main units, each a significant aspect of our 
national life. Guidance outlines, summary questions, prob- 
lems and projects, etc.—Loose-leaf form. 242 pages. $0.96. 


Hunter’s New Laboratory Problems in Civic Biology 


A LOOSE-LEAF manual consisting of 281 experiments, 
| home problems, etc., with full directions for pupils. 
Intended to accompany Hunter’s New Civic Biology. 
—286 pages. $0.96. 








For Colleges and Universities 


Garner's Political Science and Government 


AN up-to-date textbook for use in colleges and univer- 

sities, which deals with the fundamental problems of 
the State and with the organization and functions of gov- 
ernment. It provides excellent training in sound political 
and economic thinking.—831 pages. $3.80. 
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TOY TOWN 
By Etta Austin BLAISDELL 


A carefully graded supplemen- 
tary reader for the first school 
Year. Profusely illustrated in 
bright colors. 


Mailing price, 65 cents. 


THE BAD LITTLE RABBIT 
By Mance A. BIiGHAM 


An amusing little book for the 
third year by the well-known 
author of “Merry Animal 
Tales.” 


Mailing price, 75 cents. 
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By Eu Lauie Grover 


The narratives of the Old 
Testament retold in simplified 
form for the third grade. 


Mailing price, 85 cents. 
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; The 
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Book I. The Understanding 
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Book II. High and Far Grade V 


Book III. The WonderfulTuneGrade V/ 
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Book V. Outward Bound Grade VIII 


These readers are the outgrowth of Dr. 
Condon’s profound personal conviction 
that soul culture is the most important 
and most necessary phase of education 
and that the development of personal 
character is the thing of greatest concern. 


Six States and many important cities 
have adopted the Atlantic Readers in the 
short time that the books have been on 
the market. The states are Utah, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, West Virginia, 
and North Carolina. 


Mailing Price of Each Volwme, 85 cents 
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Keeping Out and Letting In 


HE real crisis in higher education was started 

by Frank D. Boynton at Dallas in February, 

1927, and at Boston in February, 1928, when he 
made a brilliant touchdown. 

The only real issue is whether it is more glorious 
to keep youth out of college or to let them in. 

This raises the question whether the purpose of 
higher education is to select youth who don’t need 
it or discover youth who will greatly profit by it. 

Tests and measurements seem to prove that 
gifted children and youth survive from the ele- 
mentary school to the school of law, medicine or 
other professions, regardless of methods and 
teachers, while non-gifted children depend largely, 
if not entirely, upon methods and teachers. 

If there is any reliance to be put upon the re- 
sults of these tests and measurements there would 
seem to be some virtue in Superintendent Boyn- 
ton’s suggestion that there should be some higher 
institutional provision for exposing the non-gifted 
youth to something “up there” which would do 
as much for them as was done by Angelo Patri 
when he rescued the worst district “up town,” 
and made himself famous and wealthy, and at the 
same time glorified that region. 





It is a tragedy to have teachers-in-service or 
teachers in training for service think they are in 
the presence of great educational mountains created 
through geological ages when they are merely 
among ant-hills made from grains of sand piled up 
by skilfully trained theorists. 





Current Educational History 


fy 1S AMUSING to one who has known Ameri- 
can education for more than sixty years to 
see how much more interest there is in research- 
ing about what researchers cannot know than in 
searching about what they might easily know. 

There has never been anything more interesting 
in American education than the current history of 
the creation of a graduate degree of “ Master in 
Education.” 

3y far the most illuminating address we heard 


at the Boston meeting in February was that of 
Dean Holmes of Harvard Graduate School at the 
State Teachers College banquet, in which he 
frankly told why the School of Education resorted 
to the Graduate School with a Master degree in 
education as the solution of a vexing problem of 
the School of Liberal Arts. 

The sequel adds much illumination. In 1925 
President Wilbur of Stanford University advised 
the School of Education to create a Graduate 
School leading to a Master of Education degree. 
Why? 

The School of Education faculty declined to act 
upon President Wilbur’s advice. Why? 

In 1928 the faculty of the School of Education 
enthusiastically and proudly accepted the advice 
given by President Wilbur in 1925. Why? 

An intelligent frank answer to those three 
questions is more important than all the educa- 
tional researching possible. 


Alice Barrows says Vocational Guidance should 
mean guidance for training and not guidance for 
jobs. 


Education Statistics 


‘K THY are United States education statistics 
since 1920 of more importance than United 
States education statistics prior to 1900? 

There is nothing more tragic than the mis- 
chievous, often malicious, use of pretended statis- 
tics of United States education of the nineteenth 
century. 

Searching for truth in the statistics of educa- 
tion in the United States since 1920 is infinitely 
more important than writing about what statistics 
did not reveal prior to 1900. 

Much of the statistical nonsense of the nine- 
teenth century is either low comedy or high 
tragedy. 

Cannot we have some sane searching? 


A great advance was made in education the 
moment teachers began to lead the child from 
where he was, not from where he wasn’t. 
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The ‘Teacher’s Health 


HE Health Crusade for children is beginning 

to be recognized as one of the vital func- 

tions of the school, but a Health Crusade for 
teachers has scarcely been started. 

There are several reasons why there should be 
a health crusade for teachers. A teacher may lose 
much efficiency because of being physically below 
par. If a nation’s credit is below par its money 
is at a discount. It is equally true that class 
work of children cannot be at par if the teacher’s 
health is at a discount. 

A teacher’s temperament is a vital factor in the 
matter of efficiency. It is practically impossible 
for a teacher to be at par in temperament if below 
par physically. 

Physical buoyancy is as vital to a teacher’s tise- 
fulness as a bank’s readiness to loan money is to 
the buoyancy of the stock market. 

If there is a school physician he should be re- 
quired to report on the health of the teacher and 
the probable effect of her health upon her effi- 
ciency. In no other employment does efficiency de- 
pend upon buoyant health as much as in teaching. 

If a pupil neglects fresh air, attention to vita- 
mines and physical exercise and mental rest and 
recreation he alone suffers, but if the teacher 
neglects any of these things-the entire class suf- 
fers. It is vastly more important for the teacher 
to score high on all of these points than for a 
pupil. A teacher should say: “ Do as I do,” in- 
stead of saying: “ Do as I tell you to do.” 





The Lions “ Code of Ethics” is: “ Be careful 
of criticism but liberal with praise. 
don’t tear down. 


Build up, 
Create, don’t destroy.” 





Social Troubles 


HE social troubles of the city 
are more and more disastrous. Every year 
these troubles increase until in 1927-28 they have 
been calamities in several cities. 
be no specific remedy. 
We give the facts with which we are familiar. 
In a city of 300,000 population there had been ex- 


high schools 


There seems to 


citement about dancing by high school students, 
and the superintendent lost his position because of 
his stand on the question. 

His successor, and the Board of 
asked all parents of the senior class by circular 


Education, 


letter whether or not they favored a dance in 
commencement week in the high school with the 
best possible supervision. Only five per cent. of 
seniors objected to this. But these five telephoned 
every one in the city, regardless of whether they 
were a parent of a senior, or of any other high school 
student, and had these persons telephone every 
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member of the Board of Education, the superin- 
tendent and the principal of the high school, pro- 
testing against this dance by the senior class. 

They urged all of these persons to write to the 
local papers emphasizing their protest. Ridiculous 
as it was, despite the disgust of the seniors and 
their families, these five persons stirred up such 
a noise that it was wise to omit this feature of 
graduation week. 

There have been some calamitous, even tragic, 
social disasters in the year 1927-28, which makes 
One uncertain what it is wise to do about social 
situations in high schools. It is sometimes at best 
a serious féattire of high school administration 





Individual Instruction 


W* WENT to school when individual in- 
struction had been glorified for two and 
a half centuries. We taught a country school, a 
city school, and taught in a State Normal School 
when the greatest possible achievement was to sub- 
stitute graded class work for traditional individual 
instruction. 

Until we were thirty years of age in every 
educational convention the favorite speeches at- 
tacked the evils of individual instruction on the 
one side and magnified class instruction on the 
other side. 

We remember the great discussion by William 
T. Harris and Emerson E. White in the meeting 
of the National Education Association in 1872. 
Dr. Harris favored the graded system, but ad- 
mitted its weakness. Dr. Harris said: “ The 
lesson is too short for some and too long for 
others. The best pupils in the class are not tried 
to the full extent of their ability, and consequently 
they lose, in some degree, the mental discipline 
they should gain. 

“The poorest pupils of the class are strained 
to the utmost. They are dragged, as it were, over 
the ground without having time to digest the work 
as they should. The result is that the overworked 
pupils are frequently discouraged, and drop out of 
the class, and likely enough out of school alto- 
gether... . J All the pupils in the grade must be 
in the same degree of advancement at about the 
.. The effect of this is frightful as 
a cause of early withdrawal from school.” 


same time. . 


This was in an argument that there was no hope 
of educational progress until the graded system 
with its class recitation should supplant individual 
instruction. 

It is not easy to prevent a smile as we hear the 
same things being said fifty-five years later by 
those who think they have really made a dis- 
covery. It is probably unfortunate that any one 
who heard these statements nearly sixty years 
ago is alive to hear them today. 
































HE reliable intelligence test of professional 

students of education is their appreciation 

of educational crises such as the one America is 
now enjoying. 

Henry Ford says that the United States is the 
biggest job in the world and that its greatness has 
been achieved since 1920. 

It is certainly true that American education is 
the greatest civic, industrial, social and moral force 
in the world, and this achievement has been 
chiefly since 1920. 

Julius Rosenwald has created a fund of twenty 
million dollars to be invested in American institu- 
tions and activities for human betterment, and he 
stipulates that every dollar of these millions, prin- 
cipal and interest, shall be invested before 1950— 
1953 to be exact. The educational opportunities 
are ripe. They must be harvested and marketed 
before 1950. Start immediately. 

Any intelligent student of education knows that 
there has been greater American educational 
achievement since 1920 than there was between 
1787 and 1837; than there was between 1845 and 
1875; than there was between 1895 and 1915. 

There have been nobler educational achieve- 
ments in creating public sentiment for better edu- 
cation, in creating remarkable educational admin- 
istrative county and city organizations, in scien- 
tific methods of attaining magical results through 
subject methods, in lengthening human life and 
making human life more enjoyable and more 
profitable, in transforming all the races and for- 
eign peoples into the best of Americans, in vitaliz- 
ing communities, physically and civically, in making 
adults literate and in establishing educational con- 
ditions that will make the United States ultimately 
a crimeless nation. 


Making Educational History 


By A. E. WINSHIP 


We fully realize how hazardous it is to say this, 
for we know that these are the very things that 
educational traditionalists do not want achieved. 
There are “ bears ” in the educational stock market 
who are losers when educational achievements 
prosper. Their only hope of personal and profes- 
sional profit is in the collapse of educational 
achievement. 

Never before have we dared speak the whole 
truth, but we have come into ultimate personal con- 
tact with notable educational achievement, espe- 
cially within the last two years, and we have 
known more wonderful accomplishments from the 
first days in school to the last hours of graduate 
work in universities within the past two years than 
we have seen before in sixty-two years of educa- 
tional experience and observation. 

There is no word of prophecy in this. For more 
than thirty years we have never prophesied anything 
in education and we have never had occasion to 
regret any statement we have made about educa- 
tional achievements, and we are certain that in these 
heroic revelations of the present achievements 
there is nothing that my friends will have occa- 
sion to regret my saying. 

It would be perfectly easy to meet any challenge 
of any one of these statements, but there is no 
“ foundation ” or organization that seems to desire 
that kind of demonstration, so we must be content to 
ask that our readers will remember that we said 
this in the Convention Number of the National 
Education Association of 1928, and when every- 
thing here said is universally achieved, give the 
Journal of Education and its editor-in-chief credit 
for seeing it in its infancy. 

















This teaching of ideals is by its nature spontaneous and unstudied. And it has had to 
be sincere. The public school teacher cannot live apart; he cannot separate his teaching from 
his daily walk and conversation. He lives among his pupils during school hours, and among them 
and their parents all the time. He is peculiarly a public character under the most searching 
scrutiny of watchful and critical eyes. His life is an open book. His habits are known to all. 
His office, like that of a minister of religion, demands of him an exceptional standard of con- 
duct. And how rarely does a teacher fall below that standard! How seldom does a teacher 
figure in a sensational headline in a newspaper! 
army of people—approximately eight hundred thousand—so uniformly meets its obligations, so 
effectively does its job, so decently behaves itself, as to be almost utterly inconspicuous in a sen- 
sation-loving country. It implies a wealth of character, of tact, of patience, of quiet com- 
petence, to achieve such a record as that.—Herbert Hoover. 


It is truly remarkable, I think, that so vast an 
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THAT CRAMMING 


NE of the greatest evils to be found in col- 
leges is the practice known as “ cramming.” 
Final examinations have to be faced. The student 
knows that he must pass the written tests in 
order to complete the course and obtain credit. 
And he is unable to recollect, without reviewing 
the subject matter of the course, the data essential 
to passing the impending tests. 

So he crams. The process is like that of bolting 
one’s food. It produces indigestion. Facts stuffed 
into the brain in this manner do not remain after 
the ordeal is over. Undergraduates are aware of 
this. They know, also, that the toil of cramming 
is odious; physically tiring; resulting often in a 
state bordering upon nervous collapse. Many of 
them make the mistake of sticking at the task so 
long they become hopelessly dazed. They go about 
the campus mumbling to themselves. 

What, in the name of humanity atid common- 
sense, are the colleges going to do about this 
“cramming ” custom? 

They could reduce the potency of final examin- 
ations in grading the work of the term or year. 
They could reserve time for reviews under faculty 
guidance, as is done in the best secondary schools. 
The cramming evil can be corrected whenever 
there is the will to do it. 





BOOKS FOR SAILORS 


NE of the worthwhile movements of our time 
O is that to supply books to sailors. Few 
classes of men have such opportunities of improv- 
ing their minds and cultivating a taste for good 
reading as have the men of the seas. Nor have 
they all been neglectful of their chances in this 
respect. One seaman who rose from the ranks to 
offices of high responsibility, a generation ago, had 
carefully read through all the volumes of an ency- 
clopedia during a long cruise taken in his youth. 
His conversation was that of an educated man, 
though his actual schooling on land had been 
extremely meagre. 

The Seafarers’ Education Service of London 
reports encouraging progress in equipping ocean 
vessels of all sorts with libraries. Liners, tankers 
and tramps are included. Over thirty ship com- 
panies are co-operating. Reading rooms stored 
with books are provided for sailors at various 
port cities. A consulting service has even been set 
up, so that sailors may submit queries and obtain 
advice upon such matters as the education of their 
children. 

This British educational movement has its 
American counterpart in the efforts of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and other agencies. The 
sailors show a surprising interest in technical 
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Belding’s Page 


books and the better grades of fiction and biog- 
raphy. 

Healthy, growing minds are needful on ship- 
board as everywhere else. No men or women 
anywhere should be denied the privileges of en- 
lightenment which can be theirs in books. 





ONE-WAY CO-OPERATION 

RGANIZATIONS which seek the co-opera- 
O ation of the schools often fail to respect 
rights and responsibilities of the schools. There 
are some excellent societies, ministering to the 
development of boys and girls in many ways, 
which do not hesitate to make appointments for 
their young charges at times which interfere with 
school duties. We have known juvenile confer- 
ences of a religious nature to be held on school 
days, thus subjecting young folks to an unwar- 
ranted conflict of duties. Let one of these “ co- 
operating ” agencies decide upon some project, such 
as a play or entertainment, and time is demanded 
for rehearsals that belongs to school work. Children 
are frequently taken away from helping their 
own mothers to learn how to set dinner tables and 
play at hostess. Few leaders of these juvenile 
groups ever stop to think that teachers and prin- 
cipals have asked pupils to stay at home four 
evenings a week to study and be in fit condition 
for their classroom tasks. If there is to be an 
exhibit or a show under the auspices of one of 
these outside groups, nine out of ten times it 
will be scheduled for an evening which school 
regulations have made taboo. 

But a principal who refuses to “ co-operate” is 
regarded as a crank. 

SCHOOL EXHIBITS 
CHOOL exhibits are among the best devices 
for bringing a community into contact with 
its schools. Fathers and mothers who never enter 
the building at any other time, will consent to 
visit it when the work of their own children is on 
display. 

Certain teachers have an advantage over their 
colleagues on such an occasion. Hand work can 
be much more easily shown than head work. In 
fact, the visitor can never be sure that the 
specimens of head work which he sees are done by 
the pupils. Many of the articles made by the boys 
and girls are splendid examples of workmanship, 
and often of creative and artistic ability. The 
courses in mantial training and domestic arts have 
become an accepted part of the curriculum. The 
pity of it is that the introduction of these courses 
was so long deferred. 


(tou (0, Peking 


Associate Editor. 












































Do You Know Your Pupils? 


By ARTHUR DEAN 


‘6 HAT an absurd question! Of course I 
know them. I have their names and 
addresses, the names of their parents, father’s 
occupation, results of a mental test, their height 
and weight, hearing, heart and sight tests, con- 
dition of their teeth, reading quotient, color of 
hair, and school subject records from the day they 
entered school to the moment they came into my 
room. Besides I have their deportment, tardiness, 
and absence records. I either keep in my room or 
on file at the principal’s office data enough on the 
children to sink a ship. What more do you want? 
A pupil cannot sneeze without having some one 
in authority demand that I record it.” 
Bless my soul, my dear teacher, you quite over- 
come me. 


“ Don’t know,” replied the B. B. B. Man, “ never 
have time to find out. Takes all our time to keep 
the cards filled in and filed.” 

Your school records must be perfectly lovely. 
Like fleas on a dog they give you work. It is bad 
for any of us, you know, to have time to sit down 
and think. We might end up by just sitting. 
These records provide civil service employment for 
worthy souls in local, state and national offices. 
Compiled they give work for public printers, and 
when bound increase the demand for steel shelving 
and cases. From a little card a sturdy steel case 
may grow and even a whole forest. 

But records have a real value to teachers. Filed 
they are dumb. In the hands of the teacher they 
may be alive. Now records mean well. The 














“The one factor which is going to keep the educational factory humanized will be 
the classroom teacher. I see no hope in the sad and tense-minded experts who see chil- 
dren only that they may make curves. I see no hope for children in those principals 
who show visitors the wonderful gymnasiums, glory in the cubic feet of fresh air enter- 
ing the auditorium, brag about the size of the school, exhibit the array of filing cab- 
inets and look upon the children as so many I. Q.’s that must be P. D. Q.’d into their 
proper places. I see no hope in those florid and prosperous looking superintendents who 
see education in terms of blue prints, appropriation and Big Business.” 
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I have often wondered when America is dug 
up, as it surely will be some day, by some still 
Newer World archaeologist in some century yet 
to come, what he will think as his pick strikes 
against some well-preserved metallic boxes, and 
upon opening them will discover billions of cards. 
The hours spent in deciphering and translating 
them will disclose that America of ancient times 
ruled its industries, schools, and government by a 
most ingenious device called the “Card Index 
System.” 

I can well imagine the proceedings of the fol- 
lowing meeting of the International Society of 
Archaeologists reading: “ The decay of what was 
once evidently a wonderful civilization was 
hastened undoubtedly by over-indulgence in record 
keeping.” Thereupon to the Ph.D.’s of that time 
will be assigned the subject, “ The Causes Which 
Led Up to the Great Tragedy of the Filing 
Cabinet Civilization.” 

You recall the story of the big busy business 
man who was sold a card system to run the busi- 
ness for him. When the agent called six months 
later with the question: “Does it work?” the 
reply came: “ Work? Work? Never saw any- 
thing like it. . Works perfectly!” 

“ By the way, how’s business?” asked the agent. 


trouble with every large organization, whether 
educational or industrial, is that the system be- 
comes more precious than the individual and the 
manager loves the system more than the individual 
for which the system was devised. 

Use the cards to help you understand the chil- 
dren in your charge. Remember the classroom 
teacher is the most important person in the school 
system and that researchers, psychologists, filing 
clerks, principals and superintendents are only ad- 
juncts. They are the side shows. You are the 
main ring. The recording cards can help you. 
Take for example :— 

Henry doesn’t seem to understand your question. 
He stares at you. Finally he “seems to get you.” 
You ask yourself: “ What’s the trouble?” and then 
say: “ Oh, the boy is just a plain fool, that’s all.” 
Now, are you sure about it? Just go to records 
and you may find “ hard of hearing.” 

“ Susan makes up faces at me when I look at 
her.’ Sure about it? Go to records and you may 
find something about eye squint or maladjustment 
of focus. 

Bill shows lack of initiative, will do anything 
when everybody is doing the same thing. No inde- 
pendence of judgment. Sure about it? Go to 
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records and you may find: “Attended in early 
years orphan asylum.” 

Helen seems temperamental and easily fagged. 
“Up and down,” you say. Sure about it? Go to 
record and you may be surprised at her heart re- 
port. 

And so I might go on showing how school records 
may be used by you to head off trouble, and not 
merely filed in principal’s offices to be used only 
when positive trouble arrives between you, the 
pupil and the parent. Just as I study a magazine 
before submitting a story to it in order to find the 
type of story it used, so I would study the forty 
odd cards of my pupils before I started teaching 
them. 

At same time remember there are things which 
are never recorded on cards, and if they ever get so 
recorded there will be nothing for you to do 
except call yourself a machine hand in a Ford 
Educational Plant. System has made wonderful 
Model T’s in a factory, but it will be a sad world 
when all people are tin-lizzies. Take for ex- 
ample :— 

The boy is very sleepy in the first recitation of 
the day. “ Wake up, redhead; this is algebra hour 
and not bed time.” Sure about it? Find out, as 
I did once, that he had been since 4 a.m. delivering 
milk, and that while I was snoozing peacefully he 
was out in the cold without breakfast. 

The girl is grouchy. “That girl is impossible. 
She comes to school with a daily sorehead. I 
can’t do anything with her.” Sure about it? Some 
day very tactfully and understandingly talk with 
her and see how she bursts into tears and says: 
“Nobody loves me. I hate everybody and 
everything,” and perhaps you'll find that she has a 
stepfather and a life of hades generally. 

The boy doesn’t concentrate. That is, he does 
not concentrate on your classroom work. His 
mind wanders. He is always making sketches 
when you are not looking. Always looking out 
of the windows towards the fields. Oh, how sure you 
are of his non-concentration! You may find that 
he is the most concentrated youngster in the class. 
He is concentrated on some one thing outside of 
school. What is it? It is lots of fun to find out. 
Louis Fuertes was this type. His “lack of con- 
centration” nearly drove his father crazy. He 
wanted him to become a famous engineer, and 
“all that boy can and will do is to lie under the 
trees and listen to birds sing.” Frederick Reming- 
ton couldn’t concentrate on geography. If only 
his teacher could now resurrect that geography with 
its marginal drawings of cowboys, steers, and 
western plains ! 

The girl dreams. Her mind is not on her work. 
She looks out of the window and sighs. She’s 
either writing notes or surreptitiously receiving 
them. “She’s bad,” you say, “ thoroughly bad. 
Why, I even caught her reading a cheap sexy 
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magazine.” Sure you know? Look into her 
starved emotional life. No record that she belongs 
to the Scouts. No attempt to sublimate her natural 
instincts by redirection. She hears cheap talk at 
home. The family table has only the cheapest of 
magazines. It is much more important that she 
be helped to solve the problem than an “ original” 
in geometry (and confidentially much harder). 

The boy is physically handicapped. Infantile 
paralysis has left its burden. You are sympathetic 
and show him every attention to lessen it. He does 
not respond. “Grouchy,” you say, “as are all 
these handicapped people. Do anything for them 
and they act as though they were hurt. Anyhow 
he never can amount to much.” Sure you know? 
Do you realize that he wants you to treat him just 
as you do everybody else? He wants no feeling 
of condescension on your part. Can he amount to 
anything? Steinmetz was one of our greatest 
mathematical electrical engineers. A famous 
editor can Lardly see over the top of his desk. 
A young man without eyes and without hands 
passes bar examinations. An armless girl gradu- 
ates from a California University with honors, 
and eats with her toes holding a knife and fork. 

The girl does not attend social functions, saying: 
“I don’t dance and I don’t care for parties.” She 
eats her lunch alone and never patronizes the 
school cafeteria. If you should’ walk to- 
ward her when eating from her box she 
acts embarrassed and attempts to hide the 
contents. “ Queer sort of girl,” you say, “ there’s 
something wrong with her. She’s quite impossi- 
ble.” Sure about it? Perhaps you are quite im- 
possible in that you know nothing about her home 
life, the poverty of the family or the indifference 
of the father. The starvation in that lunch box 
is nothing as compared with the starvation of that 
poor girl’s soul. These facts are not on the 
record card. 

The boy fails in his composition. “ Never could 
write if I would and never would write if I 
could,” he mutters when bawled out for not 
handing in a theme on “ Describe the Emotions of 
the Pussy Cat When Chased by a Dog.” No 
doubt he is a dumb-bell. “ Well, anybody,” you say, 
“could write two hundred words on the feelings 
of a hard-pushed cat if they were so-minded. Put 
yourself in the place of the cat.” Sure about that? 
Somewhere or somehow he may have a hitch in 
him that keeps him from being “ so-minded.” I 
knew of a boy who couldn’t write a two-hundred 
word theme “on any subject” to save his sweet 
life; who always nearly flunked or barely passed 
his English, high school and college, and would 
have failed for the rest of his days except that by 
the merest of good fortune his teacher, the re- 
nowned Professor 





, who wrote many “ Rhet- 
orics,” departed for new fields of torture and a 
green young teacher substituted for a month. 
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Robert Herrick—just out of Harvard—at least 
knew one pupil and instantly the boy became “ so- 
minded.” How? That’s the secret which is be- 
hind every teacher who succeeds in getting the 
mule to drink at the trough. 

The girl is risking her reputation. She pets, 
smokes, and takes a nip from a hip flask. “ Ap- 
parently her influence on the rest of the school is 
bad,” you say, “she'll come to a bad ending.” 
Sure you know? And if you know so much what 
are you doing about it? You will not find it on 
the school record filed in the general office. Slowly 
but surely it is being recorded in red ink on her 
own _ spirit. Of course you say: “Go 
to the rest room and wash off the paint. No 
decent girl will wear skirts six inches above the 
knees and you ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 
But that’s not knowing your pupil, Miss Grumpy 
or Mrs. Grundy. To steer a girl in expressing 
good taste and to explain away the fact (if you 
can, God bless you) that while “society women ” 
may be photogravured in Sunday supplements with 
cigarettes drooling from their lips, dressed in the 
“height ” of fashion and lopping over sideways as 
Exhibit A of the smart set, it is not proper for 
“nice girls” to behave this way. A teacher who 
knows her girl will find, hard though it may be, 
a way to redirect that wish, dear to every feminine 
heart, to be attractive. 

And so one might go on showing by the case 
method that the formal school record card tells 
only what the eyes are like and nothing of what 
they see; records only the I. Q. of what the pupil 
knows of traditional things and nothing of his 
potentialities in the world of initiative, imagination, 
art, music, or even clog dancing; reports the degree 
of hearing of his ears and ignores what those ears 
hear at home or in the street; states the poor marks 
he has received because of a lack of mental 
cleverness in memorizing and glib repeating and 
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nothing of those skills useful in business, industry, 
craftsmanship, the stage, the air or literature. 

The one factor which is going to keep the edu- 
cational factory humanized will be the classroony 
teacher. 1 see no hope in the sad and tense- 
minded experts who see children only that they 
may make curves. I see no hope for children in 
those principals who show visitors the wonderful 
gymnasium, glory in the cubic feet of fresh air 
entering the auditorium, brag about the size of 
school, exhibit the array of filing cabinets, and 
look upon the children as so many I. Q.’s that must 
be P. D.Q.’d into their proper places. I see no 
hope in those florid and prosperous-looking super- 
intendents who see education in terms of blue 
prints, appropriation and big business. 

I’d have given the world if at the National Educa- 
tion mutual admiration society meeting recently held 
in Boston, Massachusetts, Harris, Carroll, Search, 
Soldan, Balliet, Parker, Maxwell, Gorton, Ella 
Flagg Young, Eliot, Tucker, Hyde, and so on up 
and down the line, could have stepped into the 
general meetings with a “ burning issue,” or, God 
forgive us, with even nothing more than a “ fad.” 
We're intoxicated with intelligence tests, damned 
with definitions, strangled with statistics, and 
deadened with education dollar signs. 

Behind the two very necessary and desirable 
pedagogical adjuncts (the researchers and the 
administrators) to the classroom teacher there is 
often hidden somebody of very great importance, 
The buildings are built to house him. Teachers 
are engaged to teach him. Salaries are paid that 
we may know him. Courses are given that he may 
discover himself. 

Behind the blue print, back of the appropriation, 
beyond the mathematical curve there is this some- 
body we must write, talk, study, and know more 
about. 

_And that somebody is THE PUPIL. 





Examples Always Clear 


(Author Unknown) 


I'd rather see a sermon than hear one any day. 
I'd rather one would walk with me than merely tell the 
way. 


The eye’s a better pupil and more willing than the ear. 
Fine counsel is confusing, but example’s always clear. 


The best of all preachers are the men who live their creeds, 
For to see good put in action is what everybody needs. 


I soon can learn to do it, if you'll let me see it done. 
I can watch your hands in action, but your tongue too fast 
may run. 


— ~ 


The lectures you deliver may be very wise and true, 
3ut I'd rather get my lessons by observing what to do. 


I may not understand the high advice you like to give, 
But there’s no misunderstanding how you act and how you 


live. 








— 


The Poor Delegator 


By KATE TERRY 


OUR irrepressible “ Freshie” girls were gaily 
bunking where two had been quartered be- 
fore, to make room, as they said, for some “ 1912 
aluminums.” While they were speculating on how 
it would feel to be coming back to College, and 
wondering how one could possibly remember any- 
thing which had happened fifteen years before, the 
“grads” were, in their own way, enjoying them- 
selves as much as the “ babes.” 

Miss Perkins was once more “ Perkie.” Miss 
Camille Arnold again heard the “Ca’m” which 
her non-excitable nature had earned her, and Mrs. 
John Britton was shorn of her name and title, 
and responded, as of yore, to “ Billy,” a name 
supposed to have had some mysterious connection 
with her fondness for Shakespeare. 

Billy had been parading her formal photographs 
and her snapshots. Perkie and Ca’m had enthusi- 
astically admired them all—the babies, the home, 
the car, and even the husband. 

“Now tell me all about yourselves,” she said, 
returning the pictures to her bag. “You’re both in 
Harrisburg? How lovely! And each of you 
principal of a ward building? Truly I am hon- 
ored.” 

She gathered two or three cushions about her 
and nestled down with little comfort-seeking 
burrowings. 

“Still the luxury-loving pussy-cat,” laughed 
Perkie. 

“Well, I want the whole story. Why be miser- 
able while I give ear?” she countered. “ Begin! 
At once! What kind of superintendent have you? 
Who is he?” 

“Mr. Crane—J. C. Crane. He’s a fine man,” 
answered Ca’m. 

“Oh, he is?” said Mrs. Britton, her quick eye 
catching up first one and then the other. 

“What’s the matter with him? A back number?” 





“Indeed, no! He’s as modern——” 
“ Bighead ?” 
“No!” indignantly. “ He’s too modest for ‘9 


“ Crab?” 

“He’s a gentleman, I tell you!” 

“ Sluffer ? ” 

“No! No! No! Billy Britton, what in the 
world ails you?” 

“What J want to know,” broke in Perkie, “ is 
what has become of our Shakespeare devotee? Has 
John Britton corrupted your English like that?” 

“Not at all, not at all. Shakespeare used the 
vernacular whenever he saw fit, and so do I. J 
want to know—immediately—why Perkie stiffened 
when I asked about Mr. Crane. Something’s 
wrong with him. What is it? Out with it now!” 


“ She’s of age, ask her,” chuckled Miss Arnold. 
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“Yes, I’m of age, and seeing I’m not in Harris- 
burg, I'll tell,” said Perkie, straightening her 
slender form in her chair, and with a look of de- 
termination on her face that any eighth grader 
would have understood at a glance. 

“ He’s all the good things Ca’m says and more, 
but he’s not going to rise much higher than he is 
now. He has practically all the requirements for 
a great schoolman except one, but that’s enough to 
thwart all the rest. He is a miserably poor 
delegator! ” 

“* Delegator’? I don’t seem to recall that word. 
Your own coinage?” 

“Yes,” smiling grimly. “* Shakespeare coined 
a word whenever he saw fit, and so do I.’” 

Ca’m and Billy instantly curved the first two 
fingers of each hand into quotation marks, and 
laughed with delight at the revival of their old col- 
lege custom. 

“And what is a delegator? Anything like a 
delegate?’ 

“It’s in Webster all right, I guess, but here’s 
the application.” 

Miss Arnold, looking a trifle bored, rose and 
began a close study of her “permanent” in the 
rather inadequate mirror. Miss Perkins went on 
somewhat didactically. 

“ A ‘superintendent cannot be everywhere and 
do everything—although a small man tries to. He 
must, of necessity, delegate some of his tasks, 
some of his authority to others. A big man delegates 
and goes about his own work, demanding an 
accounting occasionally, and holding the delegatee 
responsible for results. 

“ Mr. Crane has to delegate tasks and authority, 
but you never know when he’s going to jerk them 
back. He'll give you a plank to stand on, and 
then pull it from under you without warning.” 

“You interest me strangely,” mocked Mrs. 
Britton. “Could you drop oratory for details?” 

Miss Arnold brought out her water wave combs, 
and began setting them in place—as one who is 
entirely uninterested in her surroundings. 

“Well, how’s this one?” said Miss Perkins. 
“One of the teachers in Whittier School objected 
to remaining on duty in the building during the 
noon hour, a task at which we each take our turn. 
Mr. Crane had approved the schedule I had made; 
so I thought I could depend upon him. I told 
her gently that none of us enjoyed it, but it seemed 
necessary, and we were sharing alike in it. 

“*T’m going to see Mr. Crane,’ she said stub- 
bornly, ‘and I’m not going to do it.’ 

“ Presently she came back, walking on air, swept 
me a laughing curtsey, and said: ‘I don’t h-a-v-e 
to stay noons!’” 
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“ And that’s your fine man?” blazed Billy, com- 
ing bolt upright at a bound. 

“What did you say? How had she done it?” 

“I said: ‘Very well,’ crossed her name off 
the schedule, put my own in its place, and never 
mentioned it again. I never found out how she 
worked it. No, Billy, it wasn’t charm or a pretty 
face—she’s not at all attractive. I suppose she 
told him about some other extra duties she had— 
we each have several—and made him think she 
had an unfair load.” 

“But he should have talked it over with you 
first,” stormed Billy, “and found out! And then 
to let her take the message!” and she hammered 
the cushion in her displeasure. 

“Well, it’s characteristic. He can’t keep his 
fingers off, just as I told you. And here’s another 
instance. There is a teacher at Whittier that is 
pining for my job, and she isn’t above trying to 
make my work look weak. Mr. Crane knows it 
perfectly well. In fact, he himself has told me 
of some of her underhanded attacks on me. She’s 
a trouble maker, and has caused him grief more 
than once. 

“ Well, she was in his office one day, and when 
she left he sent me word—by her!—of something 
he wanted done. Not a note, mind you, but an 
oral message! If you could have seen the air with 
which she gave me my orders! I merely said: 
‘Thank you, Miss Birch; I'll see to it.’ But you'd 
best not ask me what I said after I closed my 
office door! I was angry enough to bite nails!” 
Her voice sounded as though she were in the same 
frame of mind once more. But if her eyes blazed, 
Billy’s were still more heated. 

“ Well, that was plain dumb tactlessness, Perkie. 
That wasn’t delegating.” 

“Yes, it was, Billy. He merely failed to realize 
that that was a poor time to do it. And those 
two are just samples. I tell you it makes me rage, 
and I’m afraid some day I'll say things before I get 
my door closed! I’ve just ached to tell him a few 
things!” 

“ How about you, Ca’m? Do you get in on any of 
this?” Mrs. Britton demanded of Miss Arnold. 

“Oh, yes,” casually, “I get mine, too.” Char- 
acteristically, Miss Arnold seemed only mildly in- 
terested. 

“For instance, one day he sent me a note, an- 
nouncing shortened periods in the afternoon, and 
saying that we would close a half-hour earlier on 
account of a civic parade. I passed the word 
around among the teachers, and rested easy. Just 
before school opened, a small boy said to me: 
‘We're going to get out an hour early today, 
ain’t we, Miss Arnold?’ 

“* Just a half-hour, Lester!’ 

“*No’m, I heard Mr. Crane tell Miss Seeley 
we'd get out an hour early.’ 

“So I nearly slid down the bannisters to get to 
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the telephone before 1.05. Sure enough, he had 
changed his mind, and notified—not his principal, 
but one of the teachers. I wrote out a statement 
of the new decision, sent a boy with it from 
teacher to teacher, and, at the risk of developing 
athlete’s heart, got back in time to announce it 
quietly to the students, I ‘saved my face’ with 
the pupils, but it didn’t make for my serenity.” 

Perkie chuckled at the picture of Camille plung- 
ing to and fro in a violent attempt to remain the 
calm mistress of the situation. Mrs. Britton was 
not past seeing the humor of it, but was too stirred 
to do more than smile a little. 

“Well, tell me, is this merely an accumulation 
of small forgetfulnesses, or is something radically 
wrong with the man?” 

“T’ll tell you another happening, Billy. Then, 
maybe, you can see. A group of my pupils went 
A. W.0O.L., thinking school was so nearly out 
that they couldn’t be punished. Mr. Crane asked me 
what I was planning to do about it. Ordinarily 
he would have given me instructions, but this was 
an awkward case to handle, and he hates to act 
in a situation like that; so he asked me. I happem 
to know that he thinks his principals do not re 
lieve him of as much responsibility as he’d like; 
so I took courage and told him the penalty I 
thought might be legitimately assigned. 

“ He demurred at first (he always does at any of 
our suggestions), but finally said he guessed it 
was all right, and, anyway, it was up to me. Later, 
when I came to check up I found that not all the 
delinquents had complied with my requirements. 
Investigation showed that they had dealt directly 
with him—they know his weakness, even if he 
doesn’t—and he had already settled their cases— 
giving them merely a warning never to do such a 
thing again!” 

She was through primping now, and had settled 
herself comfortably in a rocking chair, with her 
manicure set, and swayed and buffed contentedly. 

Billy, though, was highly incensed. 

“But, Ca’m Arnold, he was clear out of his 
rights! It was none of his affair! He should have 
sent them to you, and refused to mix in the 
matter at all!” 

“Yes, honey, you know it, and I know it, and 
Perkie knows it, but he hasn’t ever dreamed of it 
yet.” 

“ But—my stars! Hasn’t he any confidence im 
his principals? How can be expect loyal co-opera- 
tion from you after such humiliations? How can 
you have any feeling of dignity or take proper 
pride in your work if he doesn’t respect your posi- 
tions any more than that?” 

“We don’t,” interrupted Perkie. “ That’s why I 
rave and tear my hair.” 

“Well, but, Ca’m, how can you take it so 
quietly?” stormed Billy. 

“ Because, beloved, I am teaching school as a 
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business and not for pleasure. Also, I am am- 
bitious. Therefore, I have no nerve energy to 
burn. I need it all in my business. 

“ Besides, Harrisburg isn’t all the world. I 
plan to leave before long. I want to work under 
a bigger man, where I shall have a chance to 
grow. Even an oak wouldn’t grow large if it 
were pulled up every few weeks. 

“I suppose you’re right. But, truly, Ca’m, 
somebody ought to tell him. I don’t care how 
fine you say he is in some ways, he’ll never get far 
making breaks like that. He’s getting along in 
Harrisburg only because you two are such loyal 
angels! If you just showed him how such things 
make a principal feel—so unsupported, so 
cheapened—why, he’d see his mistake and correct 
it!” 

“ Ye-es, he might cure himself of his fault if he 
knew he had it, but who’s to tell him? If Perkie 
did—well, you know Perkie,” casting a teasing 
smile at her friend, “ she’d do a complete piece of 
work, and feel better after she’d done it. But I 
doubt if he’d ever know what it had all been 
about.” 

Billy and Perkie joined in a flash of amuse- 
ment at the picture of Perkie’s tempestuous attack, 
and Ca’m went on placidly. 

“And he’d tell any superintendent who was 
thinking of adding her to his system—‘A fine 
teacher, well trained, plenty of experience, but of 
difficult temper,’ and there’d go Perkie! You 
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know how any man would receive that statement.” 

“Well, then, why don’t you do it?” 

“ Because I believe his case is hopeless. He'd 
only think, ‘ Women are such fussers about trifles,’ 
and always after that he’d have a bad taste in his 
mouth whenever he thought about me. No, I’m 
not going to interfere. He isn’t my life and my 
fate. He’s merely temporarily my superintendent.” 

And then she added mischievously: “ Now if I 
were tied to him as you are to John Britton, it 
would be different.” 

But Elsie refused to rise to this bait. 

“Sure enough, you can leave whenever you 
like.” She gazed intently at the design in the rug 
for a few moments while a new sympathy rose 
within her. 

“Tm thinking of Mrs. Crane. She probably 
doesn’t know these things, and so she'll never 
understand why he falls short of the success that 
seemed sure to be his... . z And he, poor man, 
won’t understand it any better.” 

“* The fault, dear Brutus,” began Perkie, and 
they finished the quotation in unison, 

“*is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.’ ” 

“Poor, poor delegator!” murmured Elsie sym- 
pathetically, a few minutes later. “ If some wholly 
detached angel could tell us our faults, do you 
suppose it would help?” 

“TI doubt it,” said Ca’m. 

“I wish he’d try,” sighed Perkie. 


The Mind and Its Mysteries 


By DR. WILLIAM A. McKEEVER, Director 
Topeka, Kansas, School of Psychology 


HE routine work of a teacher or a schoolman 
tends to become too much narrowed down 
to mere instruction, classroom exercises, percen- 
tage grades and promotions. So he is prone to 
find himself obsessed with the present rather than 
inspired by the future. Fact takes the place of 
what should be partly philosophy. A constant 
danger is that life within the school will become 
Stale and non-progressive. What can be done to 
keep the school out of the rut? What can be done 
to keep the teacher mentally alert, vigorous and 
forward looking? 

Following the guide of my brief challenge in 
the issue of the Journal of May 7, I shall now de- 
fine briefly a specimen field of thought which, car- 
ried to reasonable limits, should lead the teacher 
into refreshing avenues of mind activity. For ex- 
ample the following :— 

Time, space, change, immortality, Deity, human- 
ity, infancy, myself—these are the eight mysteries 
of the human understanding. The more you at 
first try to find out what they are the deeper you 


get into a maze of uncertainties. Time, what is 
that? Space, what is it not? Change, what brings 
it here? Immortality, who can tell of it? Deity, 
who has ever known God? Humanity, whence 
and whether? Infancy, who can explain its rid- 
dles? Myself, how could anyone know less than 
I do about the ultimate truth of me? 

Now, what is a teacher to do in the face of all 
these mysteries—give up the ghost? Nothing of 
the kind. There is an easy way out. It is to make 
a present or provisional use of all such riddles as 
named. It is to use the thing we refer to as time, 
as space, as change, as if it were real. It is to 
carry on with these. There is a thing we call 
progress which sort of embodies fragments of 
them all, which makes use of the essentials, the co- 
herent element of these, and weaves them into a 
unity of action. 

So with immortality and Deity; so with human- 
ity and infancy; so with myself. The true teacher 
takes these for granted. They can be made to 
have meaning in his career on the earth. He 
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even finds himself able to reach out to these and 
bring them into his service. 

Time, space, immortality, God—these are factors 
in my career. These are contributors to the 
progress of myself, and I am satisfied. 1 am 
lifted up. My heart is made glad. I can say in 
a spirit of triumph: “This is a day which the 
Lord hath made; I shall rejoice and be glad in 
it!” And, lo, the essential truth of the saying 
comes to pass. My life becomes an _ inspired, 
progressive movement. 

It is time for sanity. We psychologists ourselves 
are guilty of too many vagaries. We deal too 
much in mysteries, and mere fine phrases. Life 
js real. It is filled with tangible or usable situa- 
tions, and we must learn to apply them. Experi- 
ence is the teacher, and progress the watchword. 
As to myself, what are my highest possibilities as a 
common citizen? How may I bring into service 
from the depth of my being, the physical energy 
which is latent there? How may I acquire per- 
fect health? How may I go deeper into the 
practical resources of my mind and so acquire a 
keener intelligence? How may I bring the mind 
and the body into harmony so that my whole 
being shall be unified and radiant in action? How 
may I become superb, triumphant, in the midst of 
the maze of experiences we call life? 

I confess that the foregoing simple questions 
entice me far more than do the mysteries, and I 
am eager to move on toward their solution. I 
regard as the greatest practical problem of today 
that of the better understanding and the better 
use of the mind in daily actions. 

The the great 
tical problem of the age. How to relieve it of its 
errors recorded early in life; how to bring out 
its hidden energies and put them into service; 
how to make it an instrument of changing the per- 
sonality and the whole view of life; how to apply 
its latent forces early in the career of childhood 
and youth—these are some of the questions which 
might well engage the most earnest endeavors of 
intelligent people everywhere. 

Finally, as you study the mind and its uses, do 


sub-conscious mind is prac- 


not forget to treat the mind and the body with 
Do not neglect to bring the two 
into equal harmony. Do not overlook the fact that 
you think with your body as well as with your 
mind; that is, the body conditions register into 
the mind conditions and give them their attitudes 
and interpretations. Then “be ye transformed by 
the renewing of your mind.” Get out of your 
narrow groove of thought and action. Break up 
some new mental Turn from routine to 
reason. Turn from fact to philosophy. Make your- 
self a member of the cosmos as well as a member 
of the community. There is always danger that 
you will grow little and puny while you have 
within the resources of your mind the power of 
endless growth and expansion. Why always a 


equal sacredness. 
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follower? Why always a conformer? Branch 
out into the Great Unknown and wrestle with some 
of the enticing problems there. 

What IS this human existence? What is the 
whole truth of MY life? Where shall wisdom be 
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found, continuously and progressively; and, where 
is the place of understanding (endless unfold. 
ment)? For the life of me, I do not see how one 
can be a real teacher without at the same time 
being a philosopher of education, and of life. 





The Teacher’s Pocketbook 


By ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


San Francisco, California 


UNE is undoubtedly a timely month in which 
to consider the subject of the teacher’s pocket- 
book. Perhaps such topic is not out of place at 
any season of the year. But in June the teacher 
is casting up accounts and striking balances. May 
she indulge in a much-needed rest and vacation 
at home? Will the condition of her finances per- 
mit a long-desired trip to Yosemite or Alaska or 
Europe or Hawaiian Islands? How about the 
summer session at the University to complete work 
for the much-prized degree? Or perhaps the con- 
dition of the pocketbook may make it necessary to 
engage in tutoring, or in canvassing for a pub- 
lishing house, or in entering some clerical position 
in order to tide over the fall term. 

It may be assumed that the teacher has a 
pocketbook. Moreover most teachers are, today, 
good business men and women. To be sure most 
teachers do not engage in “ big business,” but they 
are familiar with the principles and practice of 
business. That the teacher has a pocketbook and 
knows well its use there is conclusive evidence. 
That person is greatly in error who assumes that 
the average teacher lacks business acumen and 
financial balance. 

There are, of course, exceptions to this rule. As 
in all other professions or callings there are those 
whose pocketbooks are empty before the monthly 
pay check makes its appearance. In the case of 
the individual teacher this may be due to the in- 
adequate salary received. We are here making no 
plea for increased salaries for teachers although 
there is need for attention to this subject. As 
a matter of practical finance we must here con- 
sider the teacher’s pocketbook on the basis of 
present income. 

Of first importance is the personal budget. 
Every teacher should carefully budget the items of 
income and expense. The extent of income of 
most teachers is measured by the regular monthly 
salary check. This may be paid in twelve in- 
stallments, or may be included in ten payments. 
In some cases, even, the teacher receives nine pay- 
ments only for the year. But whatever the plan 
of salary payment, the teacher should, in estimat- 
ing monthly income, divide the year’s salary by 
twelve. The expense continues, salary or no 
salary. It is highly important, therefore, to budget 
one-twelfth of the yearly salary for each month. 


The expenses for the month should be carefully 
estimated. The teacher’s pocketbook will not per- 
mit of wild guessing. Expense estimates must 
always be sufficiently large to cover. To under- 
estimate expenses and to over-estimate income will 
lead invariably to financial bankruptcy. 

Mistake is often made not only by teachers, but 
by those who consider themselves good business 
people, of planning outgo before giving con- 
sideration to the income. It is assumed that 
somehow the pocketbook will become inflated, or 
that a good fairy will make up for deficits and 
losses. This is a fatal error. With the minimum 
of income established, provision should then be 
made for necessary expenditures. This done, a 
certain amount must be set aside each month as 
a sinking fund or savings account. The budget 
will then reveal how much the pocketbook will 
yield for incidentals, extravagances, entertainment, 
and the entire range of expenditures considered 
as luxuries as opposed to the absolute necessities 
of life. 

It is unfortunate, but true, that many teachers 
do not handle their business through a bank. This 
criticism is not restricted to those of the teaching 
profession. Many of those who do not use a 
bank claim that the volume of business passing 
through their hands does not warrant opening a 
bank account. They may cash their monthly pay 
check at the bank, or more probably at the de- 
partment store, or pass it over to the landlady. 
They then pay cash for their purchases, or again 
more probably, run a charge account. All business 
should be conducted through the bank, and practi- 
cally all bills, except the smaller items, paid by 
check. The check is the best receipt possible. 

Too often those who pass their larger checks 
through the bank may receive from time to time 
smaller checks covering amounts due them. Fre- 
quently these checks are endorsed over to those of 
whom purchases are made. This is not good busi- 
ness. All checks should pass through the bank. 
The checking account or commercial account should 
be kept only as large as is necessary for current 
business and emergency. All money not needed 
should be placed in a savings account to be taken 
from there only when a permanent investment is 
to be made. 
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1. They are the only Arithmetic texts which drill in 
proportion to the need for drill—the hardest com- 
binations most, the easiest least. 

Their language is simple enough to be readily 
understood by all pupils using the books. 

They teach all processes one step at a time, never 
allowing the pupil to get beyond his depth. 

Their problems are child problems, interesting and 
practical for the child. 


bo 


These cards are the first and only number cards 
which make provision for drilling on the number 
combinations in proportion to their difficulty. 


There are 390 cards, giving all basic combinations 
in the four fundamental operations. 


Each card contains the combination on one side 
and the same combination with the answer on the 
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The Iroquois Graded-Difficulty Number Cards 
By 
DeGROAT - FIRMAN - SMITH 
The Only Scientific Method of Teaching the 390 Number Combinations 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
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5. They provide a great number of progressive, 
diagnostic, and self-rating tests with remedial 
drill. 


The Iroquois Arithmetics have already been 
adopted for use in such leading educational centers as 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Baltimore, and Roches- 
ter, as well as in hundreds of other school systems 
throughout the country. 


other side—a wonderful device for teaching, drilling, 
and testing. 

The arrangement of the cards in order of diffi- 
culty and their color grouping make scientific drill 
possible, simplify diagnostic testing, and provide a 
means for remedial work. 

Pupils enjoy obtaining efficiency with these 
cards! 
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This is not a treatise on investments. It may 
be stated briefly, however, that opportunities for 
safe and profitable investments are not lacking. 
Nor is it necessary to accumulate a large sum be- 
fore beginning an investment. There are building 
and loan associations that are safe and yield a 
good return. Loans on first mortgages are most 
desirable. Certain classes of bonds, government, 
municipal, or industrial, may be recommended. But 
no pocketbook should be opened that shares may 
be purchased on margin. An investment, the pro- 
moters of which promise 12, 15, or 20 per cent. is 
to be avoided. Money in a savings bank drawing 
4 per cent. may be withdrawn for a permanent 
investment at % or 8 per cent.; but in making 
such investment experts should be consulted. The 
easy money and get-rich-quick ventures should be 
avoided. 

Many a pocketbook collapses or is constantly 
kept in a condition of depletion not primarily on 
account of the small salary received, or because the 
income is meagre and inadequate, but because 
sound judgment and business sense is not used 
when making purchases. No pocketbook will 
stand the strain if its owner continues to buy 
articles that are not needed simply because they 
are “cheap” and may be required sometime. The 
interest on the money thus paid out will more 
surely be greater than any saving made on the 
supposed cheap purchase. 


A most common mistake practiced by large num- 
bers of people is that of buying on credit rather 
than in paying cash. This statement has nothing 
to do with the fact that it is frequently good busi- 
ness to borrow money on security for the sake of 
investing it in a business. Purchases from day to 
day, however, should be paid for in cash, or at 
the end of the month, and not allowed to run. And 
a most common error is that of running an 
“account.” Many people seem to assume that 
they can afford things provided the payment for 
sdme is deferred. Generally speaking, the per- 
son on salary cannot afford that for which he is 
not prepared to pay. 

No pocketbook will thrive where indiscriminate 
loans are indulged in. One of the most per- 
nicious and dangerous habits is that of constant 
borrowing. The habitual borrower of money 
finally becomes careless and loses strength of char- 
acter and stability as a citizen. The teacher should 
beware of those who seek loans with promises to 
pay when the next salary check falls due, or who 
offer notes or security that have little value. 

It is of course true that our present economic 
and financial order is carried on through an in- 
tricate system of credits. Loans are made properly 
when there is ample security and a volume of busi- 
ness to warrant. But the teacher must guard 
against emergencies, sickness, ill-health, accidents, 
etc. Most teachers have responsibilities covering 
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others than themselves, and it is necessary to 
guard against the “rainy day” of retirement or 
well-earned leisure. Those who permit themselves 
to be imposed upon or who are unduly influenced 
through friendships or sentiment will, as in the 
case of those who invest unwisely, find in the end 
a depleted pocketbook. 

The teacher’s pocketbook! If it is to be kept 
in a healthy condition thrift must be prac- 
ticed by its owner. Be the income little or much 
the teacher should plan to set aside a certain 
amount each month. Then having so planned 
nothing should interfere with its practical work- 
ing out. Money, even in small amounts, grows 
rapidly if kept on interest. Save, but never do 
this in a miserly way. Save for a purpose. Spend 
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wisely. Spend for the necessities and for the 
real satisfactions of life, and insist on getting the 
worth of your money. When investments are 
made study them and be sure they are safe and 
sound, avoiding those that promise quick and 
inflated return. 

“Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry.” 
When necessity or increased business requires 

you to borrow repay the loan a little before it falls 
due. And remember that while to desire money 
for its own sake is selfish and mercenary, a healthy 
pocketbook guarantees against want and privation, 
insures for leisure and_ satisfaction, provides 
something for dependents who through adversity 
and misfortune are unable to care for themselves, 





Spring-Boards of Successful Teaching 


By GENEVIEVE M. FOX 


(An Interview with Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Columbia University) 


ORRECT posture, plenty of sleep, proper 
food, recreation, sufficient rest and relaxation, 
and a well-arranged program of work have powers 
of recreating buoyancy and vigor of body which are 
springboards of successful teaching and of happi- 
ness, says Dr. Thomas D. Wood, professor of health 
education at Columbia University. Without this 
vigor and buoyancy successful teaching is not 
possible. Even slight ailments among teachers 
may react upon pupils seriously and affect their 
habits of mental, emotional and physical health. 
The very voice of the teacher, if harsh, querulous 
or otherwise unhygienic, may exert a detrimental 
effect upon at least the mental and emotional health 
of the pupils and thus affect the whole school 
program. 

Dr. Wood believes that a thorough examina- 
tion by a doctor should be made a condition of 
employing all teachers and that regular periodic 
health examinations should be given at frequent 
intervals after employment. These examinations 
should include a thorough survey of the teacher’s 
physical condition, consideration of her mental 
health, inquiry into her hygienic daily program 
and instruction regarding individual health needs 
and how to maintain positive health. 

As chairman of a committee which has just 
made a survey* of the health of teachers, Dr. 
Wood has brought together interesting facts. 
Nervous disturbances are a chief cause of long 

expensive cases of absence. 
Absences due to such disorders are conspicuously 





* This survey was made for the School Health Bureau 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. A report 
of findings in forty-eight school systems in thirty-seven 
different states is shortly to be published. 


more common among women than among 
men, and increase with advancing years. 

Colds and influenza are the chief causes of ab- 
sences in general in all investigations so far 
made of illness among teachers. 

The tuberculosis rate, contrary to previous opinion, 
is comparatively low. 

Some of the chief factors suspected of con- 
tributing to ill health among teachers are:— 

Lack of nourishing food and hurried eating. 
The hurriedly eaten breakfast and lunch are 
common offenders against the health of 
teachers. 

Insufficient recreation and restricted out- 
side interests. Play as a means of self-release 
and self-expression is probably more neces- 
sary to teachers then to any other group of 
people. 

Lack of schedule. The teacher’s method 
of arranging her daily activities of work, rest 
and play has a bearing upon her mental, 
physical and emotional health. 

Inability to cast aside the problems and 
perplexities of the classroom on leaving it. 

Poor boarding places. 

Insufficient salaries and retirement funds 
and consequent worry. 

Unhygienic conditions in the schoolroom, 
such as too high temperatures and improper 
lighting. 

Lack of rest rooms and rest periods. 
This factor contributes immeasurably to the 
teacher’s fatigue and is reflected in her irrita- 
bility in the classroom. 
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Too large classes which increase the men- 
tal strain of teaching. 

Dogmatic Supervision and _ discouraging 
criticism. 

Too many extra duties, such as chaperon- 
age, coaching, committee duties, lunch hour 
supervision, etc. 

What can be done to conserve teachers’ health 
and to remove the health hazards of teaching? 
School boards can :— 

Require health qualifications for the employment 
of teachers. The acceptance of the teacher to 
be based on the results of a thorough ex- 
amination given by the school physician or by 
one approved by him. 

Provide a probationary period after the employ- 
ment of the teacher for the correction of 
health defects revealed by the examination. 

Provide periodic health examinations for ll 
teachers in service. 

Gain early the confidence of teachers in the de- 
velopment of a health supervision program 
for teachers. 

Improve living conditions by paying adequate 
salaries, by providing teachers’ homes or by 
securing a selected list of living accommoda- 
tions that are hygienic in regard to heating, 
lighting, and ventilation, and are comfortably 
furnished. 

Provide a healthful teaching environment in- 
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cluding proper ventilation, temperature and 
lighting, adequate janitorial service, rest rooms 
and lunch rooms. 

Require the teacher to withdraw from the class- 
room when she is suffering from a minor 
health handicap. This is particularly impor- 
tant in the case of colds. 

Provide adequate sick leaves with pay. A sab- 
batical leave is desirable, for it sends the 
teacher back with a wider outlook on life 
and renewed vigor of body and mind. 

Provide doctors, nurses or hospital care for sick 
teachers. 

Furnish recreational facilities and encourage 
teachers to use them. 

Consider yearly attendance at summer schools in 
relation to teachers’ health. Many teachers 
take vacation periods, which are much needed 
for rest and change, for study and are en- 
couraged to do this by their school boards 
without consideration of its effect upon health. 

Reduce cause for worry by providing adequate 
retirement allowance or annuity plans, and 
adopt a plan for tenure of office which will 
properly secure teachers in their positions. 

School principals and supervisors can do much 
to co-operate in a healthful program for teachers 
by supervising work in such a way as to stimulate 
self-confidence and initiative, and dispell fear 
and uncertainty; by safeguarding teachers against 
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an overload of teaching, committee duties, chaper- 
“onage, etc., by providing rest periods during the 
day and by providing extra time for rest for those 
teachers who eat lunch with their students and 
thus have no time for recreation during the lunch 
period. 

Finally, the teachers themselves must co-operate 
by taking advantage of all facilities provided for 
the promotion of their health; by adopting a 
hygienic program of living and regarding ade- 
quate social life and recreation as imperative needs ; 
by avoiding worry and anxiety in regard to health; 
by preparing themselves to use modern methods of 
teaching; by developing sympathy, tact and under- 
standing in dealing with parents, fellow-teachers 
and supervisors, thus lessening the strain of 
teaching; and by fostering a respect for the pro- 
fession to which they belong, seeking to make their 
work a contribution to that profession. 

Undoubtedly, many teachers are suffering from 
ill-health because they are in a profession whose 
demands and conditions are at variance with their 
own tastes and temperaments. Such _ teachers 
should be encouraged to withdraw from the pro- 
fession and to find work in which there will be 
less strain. One of the great advantages of a 
thorough health examination of teachers before 
employment is that it may eliminate applicants who 
are unfitted for teaching in either physical or men- 
tal health and make them realize the folly of en- 
tering a career in which they are destined from 
the start to be handicapped, and in all probability 
will eventually break down. 
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The forty-eight school systems studied by Dr, 
Wood’s committee show wide variation in their care 
for the health of their teachers. Only twenty-nine re- 
quired a health examination as a condition of 
employment and only eight reported regular 
health examinations of their teachers. These 
examinations range from inspection for the pre- 
vention of communicable diseases to a thorough 
and complete examination including a full sur- 
vey of health habits. Two cities offer limited care 
to sick teachers—the one providing nursing care 
and the other limited hospital care. In general, 
the school systems which answered the question- 
naire provide a sick leave or a leave of absence 
for illness. 

A variety of methods of stimulating teachers 
to correct physical defects were reported. Some 
offer lectures in personal hygiene; some refer the 
findings of the physical examination to the family 
physician; some invite teachers to individual con- 
ferences with the school physician; one city sends 
follow-up letters to the teachers and the school 
physician and several cities find that the provision 
of a probationary period during which the teacher 
is to have her health defects corrected is effective. 
Recreation and social activities are receiving the 
attention of a few cities. 

Definite efforts to help teachers to understand 
and follow up the principles of physical and 
mental health were reported. One city furnishes 
teachers with lists of foods, classified according 
to contents. In three cities health courses and 
lectures are provided for teachers. 
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Build Schools 


By WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 


A great country is not merely a matter of climate and resources. It is mainly the creation 
The people are made intelligent and progressive by education—by education of the whole 
The public schools are the educators of the public, the creators of good citizens and of a 


A republic is a government of the people, by the people and for the people. 

The child of today is the citizen of tomorrow, and the education which the child receives 
today gives the citizen of tomorrow the knowledge and training to be a good citizen, to con- 
duct a good government and to create a great country. 

If the schools fall short anywhere, then somewhere the education of the child falls short, and 
somewhere there will be failure in the life of the child, and in the labor of the citizen, and 
in the general conduct of the government, and in the growth of the nation. 


Deny yourself, if necessary, in order that the children may have the utmost in opportunity. 
That is your obligation to those patriotic citizens who preceded you and gave you so great an 
inheritance of liberty, progress and prosperity. 


That is your duty to the citizens of the future, to the country which has nourished you and 


Furthermore, it is your duty to humanity to emphasize the example of how an enlightened 
people can lead the progress of the world for the benefit of all humankind. ) 
Build schools, build schools, and by building schools build the nation. 
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Minneapolis Schools 


By SUPT. W. F. WEBSTER 


Minneapolis 


T IS ALWAYS a pleasure to speak of Minne- 
apolis schools. For many years they have 
been good schools. The reason is that the good 
sense of all the people demanded the very best 
for their children, and would be satisfied with 
nothing less. It costs to have the best in any- 
thing. People do not hold back gifts to their 
children, and Minneapolis believes that the most 
priceless gift is education. Their demand is that 
the gift shall be of high quality at lowest reason- 
able cost. 

Another proof that Minneapolis supports educa- 
tion is found in the growth of the school popula- 
tion. It would be fair for anyone to assume that 
the relation of total population to school popula- 
tion should remain fixed, yet it is not so. The 
government census officials say that Minneapolis is 
growing at the rate of nearly two per cent. a year. 
In the last ten years the school population has 
gained at the rate of 4.35 per cent. a year, or 
more than twice the growth of total population. 
And the splendid thing about this growth is that it 
is largely at the higher levels. Where ten years 
ago there were 9,388 in our high schools, today in 
grades nine to twelve there are 17,217. I can 
think of no higher commendation of a community 
than this—that it is glad to sacrifice other things 
that its children may advance far in preparation 
for a life of rich significance. 

I am sure you would wish to know how many 
are to be found in our public schools. There 
were in the elementary schools 56,448, junior high 
schools 12,621, senior high schools including voca- 
tional schools 13,260, a total of 82,329 last year. 

Then we had last year an attendance in even- 
ing schools, and these are grown-up men and 
women seeking to be better citizens, 7,908 persons. 
And in our summer schools, where boys and girls 
are given a chance to keep an even pace with their 
mates, there were 7,389 children. The grand 
total for last year was 97,626—no small city. 

To care for this host requires the services of 
2,563 persons in the instructional service— 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and _ superin- 
tendents; doctors, dentists, and nurses, 88; 226 
clerks ; 418 janitors and matrons; a group of per- 


sons looking after the care and upkeep of the 


* $22,000,000 school plant, 126 of them; then a mis- 


cellaneous group of 140; a total of 3,561 people. 
The cost of running the schools last year was 
$7,100,000, while there were invested in new 
buildings $1,200,000 approximately. So the total 
is $8,300,000 for schools. 

Some people think that schools are not sticking 
tight enough to the three R’s. I am sure that 
764 


children never could read as well as now, 
It is true that problems which never are met by 
grown-ups are not given to puzzle children and 
make their dads red-faced. There is a better way 
to use their time. 

Music takes but twenty minutes a day 
in the elementary schools, and more time in the 
high schools, two hours a week. Who can measure 
the refining influence of this subject, or its rich 
contribution to life in a happy home? The same 
time is given to art. 

It is important that children be kept fit for 





school—and we have a belief that if a child gets 
the habit of being well and knows the joy of 
being well, he will not be satisfied with weakness 
in manhood. Every child showing any sign of 
sickness is seen by a nurse or a doctor every 
day. The gymnasiums are more than places for 
exercise and play, though that alone would com- 
mend them; they are places where feet are thought 
of, backs are straightened, every bodily defect is 
noted, and remedies suggested. For good health 
is a prophecy of success and happiness. 

But there are some who can never have the 
fullest life. There are those who have eyes, yet 
they see not. And for these eighty-six children 
we have special schools. Some have ears, yet the 
world is silent for these, seventy-six children. 
This last year 30,000 children were examined for 
hearing, and you will be surprised to learn that 
6.4 per cent. of all elementary children have 
defects in hearing so significant that they should 
be cared for now; and over 9 per cent. of boys 
and girls in junior high schools are seriously de- 
ficient in hearing. Even more they should be cared 
for. Delay is dangerous. 

Two hundred fifty children are fighting against 
tuberculosis in our schools at Lymanhurst and 
Trudeau. One hundred seventy-five are at Dowl- 
ing School for Cripples. This last year heart 
cases were accepted in that school; for surely a 
child with a bad heart is as helpless as a child who 
walks with a crutch or a kiddy car. 

Then, saddest of all, there is that large company 
of those whose heads do not work. They are in 
many centres, these 700 children, and patient 
teachers are trying to establish habits that will 
make them tolerable to other people; and in some 
they strive to develop intelligence enough so that 
they can support themselves. Minneapolis and the 
state are liberal in their care for all handicapped 
children. All that can be done, will be done. 

And this same thing we may say for all those 
who are well as truly as for those who are not so 
fortunate. Minneapolis is proud of its schools. 
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There’s a reason 


for LEADERSHIP 


More Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedias are 
being purchased than any others. And be- 
hind that fact stand definite reasons. Comp- 
ton’s blazed the trail to easily accessible, 
narrative style, intensely human informa- 
tion on all subjects. Compton’s employed 
simplicity, illustration and pulsing narration 
to hold the child while he naturally assimi- 
lated what erstwhile was dry fact. Pictures 
in lavish profusion were used that the eye 
might telegraph information to the brain. 
Leading educators collaborated and gave the 
world an encyclopedia that has become the 
accepted educational standard. Yesterday... 
Compton’s made its initial contribution to 
the educational world. Today... in last-min- 
ute recording of modern events, Compton’s 
keeps pace with twentieth century progress. 






FOR THE TEACHER 


The work required of the modern teacher demands material on every 
subject that can be found only in the modern comprehensive, alpha- 
betically arranged encyclopedia. Compton’s service ideally meets this 
need. It furnishes everything you require as professional equipment 
outside of text books. Here at your finger tips is up-to-the-minute, 
interest-compelling, stimulating illustrated material to cover each 
subject as the best teacher, at her best, would present it. Time and 
effort saving for you—it builds class-room progress, in- 
= creases your efficiency and widens your oppor- 
a5 I tunities. Follow the thousands who use 
this new-day teacher help 
to keep step with 


. progress. 











There’s an obligation 


in LEADERSHIP 


Mark well the spot-light prominence of 
Compton’s. For its leadership imposes a 
definite obligation. Compton’s success has 
focused upon it the eyes of all the educa- 
tional world. Where others are used only 
casually, Compton’s is scrutinized with care. 
Thus, to hold the confidence it has won... 
Compton’s must offer everything that mod- 
ern class-room teachers or school libraries 
can require. To this end, a corps of edu- 
cators, men and women of note, maintain 
the Compton first-rank standards, keep its 
pages up-to-date, revise, re-edit, re-supply as 
science, history, humanity changes. Hand 
in hand with progress, up-to-the-minute in 
its facts, Compton's gives more... will give 
more...must give more... for that is the 
obligation that comes with leadership. 






















COMPTON S 


THE MODERN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Awarded the Medal of Honor at the Sesquicentennial Exposition, Philadelphia 


Produced and sold by F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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HENRY M. MAXSON 
661 W. 7TH ST. 
PLAINFIELD, N J. 


May 1, 1928 


Miles C. Holden, President, 
Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 


My dear Mr. Holden: 


It is with pleasure that I turn my memory back 41 years to 
the time your father introduced the Holden Book Covers to 
New England and came out to show them to me. 


I congratulate myself that I at once recognized their value 
and introduced them in the schools of North Attleboro, which 
was then my bailiwick. 


From that time to the present day, wherever I have been 
Superintendent the schools have used Holden Covers. From 
time to time, as their success became evident, imitations have 
sprung up and presented their claims; but, considering quality 
and convenience, nothing has equaled the Holden, and this 
seems to me a case where the best is the cheapest. 


I value book covers from two viewpoints, hygiene and economy. 
Where Book Covers are used, where the book is handed to 
a new user, it is possible to strip off the grime and dirt 
that inevitably accumulates on a school book and pass it to 
the new user with at least a clean face. Where covers are 
not used there are many books that it is an insult to pass to 
a clean child. 
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As to Economy, a strong cover reinforces the book so that{it 
lasts longer. I never have tried to estimate the saving that 
the lengthened use produces, but it must be enough to pay 
for the covers several times over. 


I also value the increased pleasure that a clean cover “gives 
the user of an old book. Book Covers are an indispensable 
adjunct of the free School Book System. You may well feel 
that you are the friend of many children and a real benefactor 
of the Public School System in the work you do. May you 
long continue to hold up the high standard established by 
your father and maintained by his successors. 


Sincerely yours, 


Henry M. Maxson. 


Mr. Maxson was Superintendent of Schools in 


North Attleboro, Mass. 1886-1889 
Pawtucket, R. I. 1889-1892 
Plainfield, N. J. 1892-1926 




















The High Calling of the Teacher 


By JULIA SULLIVAN 


Boston 


Sopa aims to give training which will 
enable one to make the most of one’s self 
and develop the individual in the most complete 
and harmonious manner for his own welfare and 
for the welfare of his fellowman. Since education 
today means a preparation for living according to 
the highest standards for the age, it must of neces- 
sity change repeatedly to adapt man to his en- 
vironment. If more emphasis is placed upon voca- 
tional, industrial and practical business education 
than formerly it is because this is an era of new 
vocations, industrial expansion, and business oppor- 
tunity. If education is more complex, more exact- 
ing than formerly, it is because modern life 1s 
more complicated and its needs correspondingly 
multiplied and varied, and because modern inven- 
tions have made the whole world a neighborhood, 
thus adding in many ways to the objectives in 
education. 

We thought that in providing free public school 
education for all the children of the land we were 
carrying on our schools upon the great funda- 
mental principle of democracy. We know now 
that the mere provision of opportunity does not 
offer a fair chance and we know also that in 
order to give each child his own fair chance, in- 
dividual difference of physical and mental equip- 
ment, as well as social environment, involving 
many conditions, must be considered. This in- 
volves child-study. It has always existed to some 
extent, but at present is receiving much emphasis. 
We are trying to find out not only about children 
as a whole, but about each child as an individual. 

While the school studies the material that comes 
to it, it is also its business to know the world’s 
needs for its human product. Its work then lies 
in economically and efficiently preparing the child 
material to become a product fitted to the world’s 
needs. It includes preparation not only in subject 
content but in furnishing experiences which, in 
a measure, provide the child with a broader oppor- 
tunity for the responsibility of citizenship. 

Although the advent of the classroom teacher 
in the forum where educational problems are dis- 
cussed is comparatively recent, the value of the 
teacher’s work in the solution of those problems 
dates back to the establishment of the public school 
itself. Some one has said that one need not look 
far back in educational history to find the time 
when from a legal viewpoint the status of the 
teacher was extremely low. Much of the teach- 


ing was done by indentured servants, casual 
travelers, indigent old ladies, and others of a 
similar character. Later, teaching became a tran- 
sient calling, a stepping stone for capable young 
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men and women on their way to recognized pro- 
fessions. Certification in its present sense was un- 
known; the principal requisite to qualifying being 
a willingness to accept the salary offered. 

Tradition, as well as authentic records, cites 
many an example of a teacher spending her life, 
often obscure and unnoticed, in patience, in hope, 
and in faith, instructing and guiding children and 
youth. Then, as now, there was gladness and joy 
in her work, for children are the symbols of hap- 
piness; gladness in their hearts is spontaneous. 
‘To be with them is to catch their spirit. To live 
with them is to live in an atmosphere of joy.” 

Fortunately that period of limited preparation 
has passed and there are signs that the teaching 
profession is being placed on a sound basis, one 
which approaches, if it does not equal, that upon 
which rest the older and more firmly estab- 
lished professions. 

During the last quarter of a century the science 
of education as we know it today has been 
largely developed. We have come to a time when 
teachers and boards of education everywhere are 
recognizing that teaching is a profession; that it 
is a science and an art that must be mastered 
through years of preparation and apprenticeship. 

With the development of the science of educa- 
tion and the growth of skill in the art of teach- 
ing our profession has reached a high level. This is 
evidenced by the number of graduate schools of 
education that have arisen through the demand for 
professionally trained teachers. 

The true teacher is great because he brings into 
his soul touch with pupils the influence of a life 
rich in inspiration and wisdom of the world of 
affairs. We are coming to see that if the teacher 
is to be all that he should be in his relations with 
his pupils he must participate in the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, and must share in the 
improvement of his profession. Inspiration is the 
soul of great teaching. To give efficient service the 
teacher must realize the importance of her work 
and its far-reaching result; must realize that 
much she does will never be paid for except in 
the satisfaction of service well rendered. 

The teacher’s work is the most inspiring in the 
world, and the teacher’s calling should be the 
most enviable position in the world. It is our 
duty to make it so. Upon us is incumbent the 
duty of creating a profession. What does it 
mean to create a profession? 

Let us consider what characteristics are essen- 
tial in order to make any occupation a profession, 
and then let us see wherein teaching measures up 
and where it is lacking. One educator has summed 
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ap the characteristics of a profession as follows :— 


1. It must render a vital and needed service. 

2. It must have a scientific method of procedure 
for the attainment of the purposes of the pro- 
fession. 

3. It must present a set of economic conditions 


for work which guarantee stability to its mem- 
bership and an economic return sufficient to 
maintain a proper level of living and give 
assurance against dependence in old age. 

In addition to the above it should be pointed 
out that a profession maintains a standard of 
preparation for its members, a standard for im- 
provement in service, and a plan for the elimina- 
tion of the unfit. 

Undoubtedly teaching renders a needed and a 
Undoubtedly it has developed a 
characteristic method of procedure for the attain- 
ment of its ends. 


vital service. 
Where teaching is lacking in the 
true elements of a profession is in the economic 
conditions which surround the work of its mem- 
bers. 

It is highly essential that the best material in 
the land should be attracted to the teaching pro- 
fession and that the teaching group itself should 
endeavor to establish conditions that will make 
Realizing that the newer trends in 
education demanded by the complexity of modern 
methods of living necessitate highly specialized 
training, the National Education Association has 
said that every teacher should have four years of 
professional training beyond the high school course, 
as an ultimate goal, and two years’ training as an 
immediate goal. Local teachers’ organizations have 
ratified this movement for more adequate training 
of teachers. 


this possible. 


Classroom teachers being closest to the growing 
child and being the most numerous in the educa- 
tional structure have most to gain and most to 
give in the great program for the advancement 
of the professional status of teachers. Boards of 
education are coming to realize these facts. In 
all parts of the country the teacher is asking for 
participation in the determination of policies and 
co-operation in plan making. This does not mean 
a desire to assume the responsibility of adminis- 
tration. Single-headed administration is necessary 
to the efficient handling of all units of school 
organization. The teachers desire to co-operate 
until the plan or policy is adopted, and then the 
work of administering should be carried out by 
the administrator. 

For the individual teacher participation results in 
self-discovery, continued professional growth, self- 
realization and success. For the profession it 
results in bringing out the best leadership, develop- 
ment of sense of responsibility, creation of a 
solidarity which will ultimately lead all teachers to 
stand together and bring success to the system 
as a whole. 
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Che New Human Interest 
Library 


Pre-Publication Announcement! - 


WITHIN a short time the first edition of The New 
Human Interest Library will be off the presses. 
This preliminary announcement is made at this 
time to enable superintendents, supervisors, prin- 
cipals, teachers and educators to make reservVa- 
tions before vacations and thus insure for 
themselves this new library when schools 
open in the fall. 

The New Human Interest Library, in six volumes, 
constitutes the ideal reference library and supple- 
mentary reading so essential for all the grades. 
Like subjects are put together, thus organizing 
the material and leading to extended and interest- 
ing consecutive reading. Inclusive as the encyclo- 
pedia and dictionary may be, they can hardly be 
recommended for reading purposes. In preparing 
The New Human Interest Library, the editors have 
obtained the assistance of nationally recognized 
educators, who have co-operated tirelessly in con- 
tributing the most entertaining and instructive 
reading in language readily understood by youth- 
ful readers. With a profusion of appropriate 
illustrations, q simple and forceful style and a 
selection of material that will hold the interest 
of juvenile minds, this well-printed, easily-read 
library meets a distinct need in the schools of our 
country. 





start 
modern 


Synopsis of Volumes 


VOL. I—The Child and His World—\ncluding the “ How-You 
Grow” character-building stories (with illvstrations in color) on per- 
severance, obedience, helpfulness, thrift, etc. The ‘‘Do It Yourself’ 
section, with elementary projects; Drawing made easy, clay-modeling, 
basketry. weaving and knotting, bookmaking and supplementary - 
jects, toy-making, woodworking, projects in cement, sewing, etc. ve 
story of reading, spelling, art education. music, arithmetic, etc, 

VOL. Il—The Stories of Science—The fascinating story of the earth 
and the sky, Intimate details of plant and animal life etc, Interesting 
and absorbing accounts of the races. The wonderful human house, our 


body. The marvels of invention and engineering. 
VOL. Ill—Great /ndustries— Strikingly illustrates and clearly de- 


scribes the making of paper, textiles, glass, automobiles, m otion and 
talking pictures, etc. 

VOL. [V—Our Country in Romance—The story of its discovery, 
settlement, independence and development. A thrilling story in simple 
language of the dramatic episodes, personages, periods, etc., of Ameri- 
ca’s rise to power. 

VOL. V—Around the World—The history and geography of all the 
peoples of the world, with beautiful oo tea that make these journ- 
neys realistic and absorbing to young minds. 

VOL. Vi—Leaders of all Times—An account of the epoch-makers 
of history who blazed the way in literature, art, music, polar exploration, 
etc. Human-interest sketches of great Americans. 

Each volume is practically a complete unit within itself, including 
handy cross-references, separate volume indexes and in the sixth volume 
a complete cumulative cross-index of the contents of the six volumes. 

The publication of The New Human Interest Library comes at a time 
when the educational world is clamoring for something new, modern and 
different in supplementary reference books. _ It furnishes schools with 
a valuable supplementary reading library full of human interest. 

For complete advance information, sample pages and the opportunity 
to secure first-edition copies, mail the coupon below, giving us your 
home address if possible. 


THE MIDLAND PRESS, Publishers 
1811 Prairie Ave., Dept. 26, Chicago, Ill. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR ADVANCE INFORMATION 


The Midland Press, 1811 Prairie Ave., Dept. 26, 
Chicago, Ill 
Please send me advance information regarding 


The New Human Interest Library. 
Your Name 


School 


Address 
City 
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Students of educational problems agree that the 
present status of the teacher is rapidly changing. 
Teachers, instead of relying on outside forces, are 
endeavoring to improve their own situation. Their 
organizations, primarily formed to cope with eco- 
nomic situations, have become contributing factors 
for promoting the cause of education. Many 
boards of education have come to depend upon 
them as publicity agents in helping to raise bond 
issues and tax levies and to secure remedial legis- 
lation for child welfare. 

Through affiliation with parent-teacher associa- 
tions and civic organizations teachers have helped 
to bring about a better understanding of the aims 
and processes of present-day education. Teacher 
organizations have aroused a professional self- 
consciousness. Through the vision of larger 
opportunities for service teachers are endeavor- 
ing to raise the standards set for the groups to 
which they belong and in the near future their 
goal will be as high as that of any other educa- 
tional group. The welfare of the child demands 
equally well-trained teachers at every period of 
his school life. 

Classroom teachers are interested in problems 
affecting the welfare and the progress of the child 
and of the profession and they are realizing their 
responsibility in helping to solve them. Teacher 
preparation and growth in service, teacher rating, 
supervision and evaluation of classroom instruction, 
participation in the formulation of school policies 
and curriculum making are only a few of the major 
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problems in which teachers throughout the country 
are manifesting interest. 

In these days when curriculum revision is de- 
manding so much attention it is pleasing to be able 
to state that many cities are allowing teachers free- 
dom from classroom service while engaged in this 
work, thus conserving their energies. 

The responsibility as well as the possibility of 
the teacher is well summed in a heritage prized by 
Boston teachers in the last message of a beloved 
superintendent whose fame reached far beyond the 
limits of the city of his immediate labor. 

“Who is there among us who is not sobered by 
the responsibility which the hope of the world is 
placing upon the function of education and the 
service of the teacher? Who is there among us 
who is not thrilled with the realization of the 
greatness of his calling? The soldier has had his 
day, great be his honor and perpetual his memory ; 
the statesman has his opportunity and _ responsi- 
bility, and may kind heaven guide his judgments; 
the teacher is fundamental in the development of 
the individuals who are to be the citizens of this 
better world which men see in the vision and be- 
lieve can be realized. Rejoice that you are called 
to such a service, purify your hearts that noble 
purposes may enter, enlighten your minds that you 
may perceive and understand, strengthen your wills 
that you may strive untiringly, open your souls for 
the grace and inspiration that heaven may send. 


‘We stand at Armageddon and we battle for the 
Lord.’ ” 











try of ours. 
Hill. 


an ancient palace. 


marked our founders. 
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The Aim of the Minneapolis Program 
By CORNELIA ADAIR, President, N. E. A. 
For the past year I have traveled to and fro and up and down this vast coun- 


I have visited historic Jamestown. 


I have knelt in spirit before the defenders of the stockade at Harrodsburg. 
I have traveled the Oregon and the Santa Fe Trails. 


up a deeper respect and reverence for those, our pioneer ancestors, whose cour- 
age and steadfastness gave us this wonderful heritage. 


I have visited schools — big schools and little schools, one-room schools and 
schools whose magnificent masonry and many chambered walls would put to shame 


Everywhere, I have seen teachers at their work training the children of Amer- 
ica — helping them to establish within themselves those cardinal virtues that 


So, it was inevitable that the convention topic this year should be Education 


The program has been carefully built. 


make. It is my hope that all of us will come away with a deeper conviction and 
a wider vision of the part that we, as teachers, may play in the building of a 
greater America. 


I have stood at sunset on Burial 


In my heart there has grown 


Each speaker has his contribution to 
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Education in a Democracy 


By F. D. BOYNTON, President | 
Department of Superintendence, N. E. A. 


The Function of Education in a Democracy is to “secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and to our posterity” and “to promote the gen- 
eral welfare.” Upon the equality of the right of the individual to “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness” this government was founded. This 
conception of the rights of the individual to equality of opportunity, not 
the same opportunity, is unique and fundamental to our whole scheme. 
We live in proportion to our ability to respond intelligently to our environ- 
ment. Education multiplies the points of contact with environment, and 
leads the individual toward complete living. 


At the birth of the nation the Fathers made clear their belief that 
in education rested the security for popular self-government; that it was 
of “primary importance” that “institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge” should be supported for the reason that “in proportion as the 
structure of government gives force to public opinion it is essential that 
public opinion be enlightened.” 


No other nation has ever cherished so unwavering a faith in educa- 
tion as have we Americans. No other nation has ever shown itself so 
willing to pour its money and its energy into all sorts of educational ex- 
periments. We believe profoundly that the strength of the nation is 
measured not by armies and navies and fortifications, but by schools — 
schools for all the children of all the people, adapted not to one type of 
mentality but various enough to meet the needs of all without detriment 
to any, yet constituting one single system, open to all worthy aspirants 


from top to bottom, giving each an opportunity to prove by actual trial 
whether he is able to do the work of the next step ahead. 


To preserve inviolate this fundamental principle of our nation, and 
to train the individual for efficiency in the social order of his generation 
— in a civic, economic, moral and political sense — are, I take it, the pri- 
mary functions of education in the great democracy we call “America.” 
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School Problems 


Edited by a School Executive 


149. How can Normal Schools help the young 
teacher more? (lIllinois.) 


The young teacher needs more follow-up work 
on the part of the Normal School. Often she goes 
into a situation where there is little supervision, 
and a very much lower standard of satisfaction 
than she brings from the Normal. Her own 
school life previous to Normal may have been of 
the same poorer kind, and with no incentive in 
the way of direction and recognition she soon 
falls back to ways of teaching as she was taught, 
and not as she was taught to teach. 

Now field visitors from the Normal going to the 
young teacher her first and second years could 
help her much. They could also keep in touch 
with the more promising and help to promote 
them. Conferences with superintendents indiv- 
idually and in groups on the subject of young 
teachers help. Round-table meetings to which the 
new teachers return with their problems to the 
Normal for help is a good idea. Some hospitals 
have a plan of not granting a diploma until a 
nurse has had so much successful experience in 
the field. It is a plan worthy of consideration by 
Normal Schools. 


150. How can teachers create an appetite for real 
knowledge? (Wisconsin.) 

First by planning work on the pupils’ interests. 
‘Of course you will have to know some of those 
interests. We do know much about common in- 
terests at different ages with all children, and then 
added to this the teacher has the problem of ad- 
justment to individual and special group interests. 

The secret of good teaching is preparation. It 
is the consistent lesson preparer who becomes the 
skilful teacher. Then added to this if you have 
a personality which is human and desirous of 
understanding the pupils you will find a growing 
desire for more knowledge. 

The assignment is the foundation on which suc- 
cess is built. Keep it simple, not too easy, not too 
hard. Budget your time carefully. Remember if 
you are teaching a subject in a high school that all 
the pupils’ time doesn’t belong to you. Try to see 
where your work fits into his whole school plan. 
To try to create an appetite for much work in 
one line at a sacrifice of an all-round development 
is a thing against which we must guard. It is 
misplaced enthusiasm. Knowledge based on pupil 
interest naturally begets a desire for more knowl- 
edge. 


151. What do you consider some of the difficulties 
in the way we are handling our secondary 
science? (New Mexico.) 


In many high schools there is too much formal 
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presentation of factual material without concrete 
and practical application. Science is one of the 
subjects which lends itself to drill procedure least. 
Problem work is not enough. We need more 
project work on individual and group plans from 
which the pupils develop natural fundamental 
principles and fix them by use. Special local 
application that is really useful in a big way is 
one of the things needed to put real life into 
the situation. Of course, this means not only 
careful planning of lessons but careful planning 
of big units of work. There is plenty of material 
available to help the teacher, and this is the real 
live way to put science over in the high schools. 


152. Where should the class library begin? (Rhode 
Island. ) 


In the first grade or in kindergartens, if you 
have them. With the first two grades the material 
has to be very simple, but there is a wealth of it 
adapted to the ability of this age child. 

in the elementary school the school library is 
better than the class or classroom library for 
several reasons, some of which are that you can 
give the children a wider range of reading, and 
one teacher can be put in charge. Giving this job 
her complete attention and study the voluntary 
reading receives the encouragement and guidance 
it cannot receive in the regular classroom. No 
need to call attention to the possibilities in lines 
of beauty, calm and social life of a school library. 
3ut if you haven’t the extra room for the library, 
or if for any other reason it is impossible, then the 
classroom reading shelves should be worked to 
the limit, particularly from the fourth grade on, 
and every means used to encourage and guide in- 
tensive voluntary reading. This is a part of our 
reading work we have neglected in the past, but 
now teachers and supervisors are appreciating its 
importance and you cannot err in giving it great 
attention. 


153. What can we do with the brilliant, inattentive 
lazy child? (Pennsylvania. ) 


, 


Brilliant children are not, as a rule, inattentive. 
They are usually eager to absorb anything put 
before them. There is something radically wrong 
if a brilliant child is inattentive and lazy, and the 
problem, of course, is to find out what it is and 
correct the cause if possible. It may be a physical 
reason. That is the first line on which to hunt. 
It may be a level of work too low to stimulate 
ambition or so high as to cause discouragement. 
There may be an emotional barrier, as a great dis- 
like for a teacher, subject, or school even. In 
any case it is an unnatural situation, and the 
thing to do is to study for the cause and deal with 
that. ; 
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? Why Research ? 


Research in education is made for the purpose of determining correct educa- 
tional theories, subject matter, and methods of procedure. 


In all research work, conclusions are based on the results of certain pre- 
scribed tests, measurements, and experiments. 


But no theory can be accepted that is not supported by achievement. Merit 
must be determined by RESULTS. That’s why 


Rational Typewriting 


continues—year after year—to lead in the field of typewriting instruction. The severest 
test to which a method can be put is the test of the classroom teacher. The results that | 
teachers obtain with a typewriting book prove more than all the theories that have been 
expounded since Sholes invented the “type-writer.” 


In the State, Provincial, and School Typewriting Contests of the last dozen years, Rational- 
trained students have won twice as many events as all the other methods collectively. 
The last World’s School Championship Contest is typical. 


1. The World’s School Novice Typewriting Championship Contest, New 
York City, October, 1927, was won by Mr. Chester Soucek, a Rational 
typist, who began the study of typewriting in the Coraopolis, Pennsylvania, 
High School in September, 1926. Mr. Soucek’s net speed was 81 words a 
minute. 


2. Second place was won by a Rational typist, Miss Lucille Coulombe, 
of the Berlin, New Hampshire, High School, with a net speed of 80 words 
a minute, and with but 5 errors—THE MOST ACCURATE RECORD 
MADE IN THE CONTEST. 

3. The four most accurate records were made by Rational typists. 
4. Sixteen of the first 22 places were won by Rational typists. 

5. Twenty-nine, or 76.3%, of the 38 competing State Champions were 


Rational trained. 


The strength of a typing method is shown by mass results. A few isolated successes 
mean little. The test of a method is its achievement in open competition with other meth- 
ods. By this or any other test of efficiency, Rational Typewriting is away out in front of 
the procession. 


A brand new series of six books—a text for every need— 
all published in 1927 and 1928 


Send for free descriptive booklet or sample texts 


The Gregg Publishing Company 
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Squeak! Squeak! 

‘There was once a man who hated to 
‘work. When he hoed his peas he 
groaned and when he followed the 
plow he complained, and when he 
weeded the strawberry beds he almost 
wept. One day as he was down on 
his hands and knees weeding the straw- 
berry beds he became conscious of a 
slight squeak in his back when he 
moved his right arm. The man lis- 
tened, he moved his arm, he heard the 
squeak coming, it seemed to come from 
some spot in his backbone. “I won- 
der what has happened to my back- 
bone?” said the man. “I must move 
my arm again.” The man rose from 
his knees. His face was white. “This 
is serious,” he said. “I have dislocated 
my backbone. That’s what hard work 
does for a fellow.” Very slowly the 
man walked into the house. “Wife,” 
he said, “I am in a bad way. I have 
dislocated my backbone. Listen. When 
I raise my right hand you can hear the 
bones squeak.” Sure enough every 
time the arm was raised the squeak 
came. “You must put your arm in a 
sling,” said his wife. “Perhaps by not 
using it the bones will return to their 
proper place,” so the man put his arm 
in a sling. The next day the man 
dressed up in his best clothes and went 
to town to see a doctor. “Take off 
the sling!” said the doctor. “Let me 
hear this squeak,” but when the man 
moved his right arm there was no 
equeak. “All imagination,” said the 
doctor. “Go home and go to work.” 
The lazy man felt somewhat relieved, 
‘but he paid his fee and went home. 
He put on his old clothes and went out 
to finish weeding the strawberry bed. 
No sooner, however, did he move his 
right arm than he heard the squeak 
again. He was now frightened. He 
moved his arm carefully, but the 
#queak came just the same. It wasn’t 
long before the lazy man felt a pain in 
this back. It grew worse. Every time 
he moved his arm he felt a sharp stab. 
He hobbled into the house and laid 
down upon his bed. “Listen,” he cried 
to his wife, “Listen!” Whenever he 
moved his arm, there could be no ques- 
tion about the squeak that followed. 
It was a long way from town to the 
man’s farm, but the doctor, hastily 
called, came as fast as he could. “The 
squeak has come back,” said the man, 
“and I am now in great pain.” “Turn 
over on your stomach,” said the doctor. 
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“Now move your arm.” “Squeak! 
Squeak !” went the noise while the man 
groaned. The doctor rose. He was 
angry. “My fee is twenty-five dol- 
lars,” he said. “Pay that and I will 
tell you what is the matter. “Pay it,” 
said the man to his wife. “Your 
trouble,’ said the doctor, “is mot in 
your backbone, but in your suspender 
clasp. Your pain is in your imagina- 
tion.” So saying the doctor walked 
out the door. 


Having Eyes Let Us See 


This morning as I came along to 
school I made up my mind I would see 
things that I would ordinarily pass by. 
I, therefore, kept a sharp look-out as I 
passed down the long road. Off to the 
right I saw a flutter in the last year’s 
leaves. I stopped. Gradually I made 
out the form of a brown robin. The 
color of the bird’s wings and back 
exactly matched the color of the old 
leaves. My friend, the robin, safe in 
his matched colors, was busy drawing 
a long, red worm out of the soft earth. 

A little further on I saw a little song 
sparrow sitting on a twig singing her 
sweet morning song. Beneath her, so 
skilfully hidden that I could barely 
make it out, was the precious nest 
with the first eggs of the new summer- 
time. 

As I went along seeing unusual and 
lovely things I was reminded of the 
old Arab beggar who had trained him- 
self to see everything that went on 
about him. One day he met three 
merchants. “Friends,” said the beggar, 
“You are looking for a lost camel.” 
“We are,” said one of the merchants. 
“Have you seen him?” “Not with my 
eyes as you saw him once,” said the 
beggar, “but with my mind. He is an 
old camel, blind in his right eye, lame 
in his left hind foot, and loaded with 
wheat on one side and honey on the 
other.” “Exactly,” cried the three 
merchants. “Where is he?” “I do 
not know,” said the beggar. “I have 
not seen the animal himself.” “A 
likely story,’ cried the merchants. 
“Come, you must go before the judge 
and answer for the theft of this camel. 
Only a man who had seen and exam- 
ined him could know so much.” When 
the beggar was brought before the 
judge and questioned he answered: “I 
know the beast was blind in his right 
eye, because he cropped the grass only 
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on the left side of his track. I knew 
he was lame in his left hind foot be- 
cause the mark of that foot was lighter 
than the other three. I saw the ants 
busy carrying off grains of wheat on 
one side and here and there clots of 
black flies gathered over honey drops 
on the other. Seeing all these things 
I answered as I did.’ “You answered 
wisely,” said the judge, “I find no 
fault in you.” 


—_—— 


Stop - Look - Listen 

I suppose from the title you think I 
am about to talk to you on safety first. 
Not at all! I am going to ask you to 
go riding with me through the coun- 
tryside this beautiful, clear, spring- 
time day. Wherever we look we see 
things glisten. The trees glisten, re- 
flecting the light from the new polish 
of the young leaves, the blades of grass 
glisten like tiny swords whose bright 
green steel has not felt the tarnish of 
a week’s rust, the pools of water in the 
meadows glisten and the cowslips on 
their edges lift up their glistening 
golden cups. The motor roars gently 
in front of us. The whirr of the 
wheels sounds under us. The fresh 
spring air flows past us and we are 
glad and our eyes and souls glisten in 
keeping with everything about us. As 
we come to the top of a long hill we 
slow down and stop. As the gentle - 
roar of the motor dies away a new 
spring bursts in upon us. A spring, 
full to the brim, with the sweet music 
of singing things. A hermit thrush 
calls to us from the deep pine woods on 
the distant hill—a voice of silver pip- 
ing in a shadowy peace; a black bird 
trills out his song as he sways on a 
last year's broken reed; a robin is 
happy in the elm above our heads and 
a song sparrow says the spring is full 
of melody and love. All this beauti- 
ful side of the day’s travel was lost to 
us as we roared along. The noise of 
our going blotted out the silvery songs 
that lined the way. Under the clack 
and clatter of our wooden shoes the 
music of the violin could not be heard. 

How full of song is the roadside of 
life! How bright the beauty that 
lines its twisted way! In the roar of 
living the song is lost and the dust of 
our passing dims the lustre of the 
scene. For him who takes the time to 
listen, who mounts the hills and seats 
himself upon a rock, creation never 
lacks a song. 
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Springtide Torches 

There are flames today in the soft 
green of the lilac bushes—soft raddy, 
silent glowings as of embers in which 
the heat lingers. I see them as torches 
carried on the shoulders of tall bushes 
in long procession down the  spring- 
tide streets. There are flames, also, 
where the tulips flames of 
soft gold and scarlet and blue that 
flicker when the winds blow and scatter 
their ashes of gold on the earth be- 
neath. I see them as frail, delicate 
torches held aloft on slender green 
poles going in long procession around 
the corners of houses, circling in lawns 
and tramping on beneath hedge rows 
all through the springtide hours. There 
are flames, also, where the dandelions 
bloom, brilliant golden flashes, eating 
bright spots in the green of the lawn 
everywhere. I see them as 


blossom, 


flaming 
golden torches on the shoulders of the 
lowly ones, going in a wild riot on and 


on across the green hills, charging 
recklessly across field and marshes, 
never conquered, but conquering, 


spreading the gospel of their loveliness 
wherever there is an eye to see. Where 
go all these long processions; these 
uplifted torches of the spring? Why 
are they lit and why do they march 
on and on; who trims them and fills 
up their cups, who lights them into 
glory and who quenches them silently 
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one by one at the march’s end? We 
need not answer questions such as 
these. It is enough to wonder over 
them. It is enough to stand by and 
watch the torches as they pass, enough 
to stretch out our spiritual hands to 
them and feel their warmth. 

In God's good plan all beauty has 
its place. In His wise ordering there 
is much lighting and much blowing 
out, that there may never be a moment 
when mankind is left desolate without 
lovely things to light the path and point 
out the better way. And so I love to 
watch the torches going on the rounded 
shoulders of the lilac bushes, being 
borne in stately rows where tulips 
march on and on around our homes, 
and going in wild charges where the 
dandelions reclaim the lost places of the 
earth. 





The Two Sticks 


Some time when the dishes are 
washed and the wood split and the 
floors cleaned up and the dog fed and 
the bird watered and you have noth- 
ing whatever to do, take a nice clean 
glass and fill it with water, then take 
a match and break off two small 
pieces and throw them onto the sur- 
face. Of course the match ends float. 
Now take a long needle and push one 
piece of wood toward the other. If 
you observe closely you will find that 


at a certain distance the two match 
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ends feel the attraction of one an- 
other, and, when the needle is taken 
away, draw slowly but surely nearer 
arid nearer, until at last they lie side 
by side. When one is drawn away the 
other follows. There is a mysterious 
bond between them, like an invisible 
elastic drawing them together across 
intervening space. In watching the 
actions of the two match ends we are 
watching the action of a mighty and 
mysterious law of the great Father. 
What is true of the match ends is true 
of everything else in the whole uni- 
verse. There is an _ invisible but 
mighty power that is always drawing 
things together, drawing sticks unto 
sticks, rivers into oceans, mountain 
tops into the valleys under them, earths 
to far-off suns, universe to universe, 
the heart of man to the heart of man, 
and finally man to the great centre of 
all attractiveness, the Father, Himself. 
We call this mighty force by different 
names, magnetic attraction, gravitation, 
sympathy, love. We observe its action 
in the world about us, we feel it work- 
It is well to 
meant to 


ing in our own souls. 
understand that we were 
draw near each other in confidence and 
love and not to hold ourselves apart 
through prejudice, or envy, or anger, 
or any of the other destructive feelings 
that tend to defeat the workings of the 
great law. 
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NEW AMERICAN GOVERNMENT WALL MAPS 
Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL HART and DAVID MAYDOLE MATTESON 
for teaching Civics, Citizenship, Government, U. S. History, Problems of Democracy, etc. 
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School Financing 
Study Is Planned 


Methods of financing elementary 
education are being studied by Dr. 
Fletcher Harper Swift, professor of 
education in the University of Cali- 
fornia. He has been granted a year's 
sabbatical leave to pursue his work in 
Europe. Although many studies have 
been made of European school systems, 
those of Dr. Swift will be unique in 
that their purpose will be to discover 
the manner in which school taxes are 
levied and school funds provided in the 
various countries of Europe. No such 
compilation of school finance methods 
is at present available to the American 
educator, according to university offi- 
cials who believe that Dr. Swift's work 
may be of material assistance in im- 
proving school financial systems in this 
country. 


Italy Introduces 
Movies in Schools 


Movies as an aid to the study of 
geography in all the secondary schools 
of Italy will soon be introduced, the 
government film organization Luce an- 
nounces. A committee headed by 
Colonel De Minicis, formerly of the 
Military Geographic Institute, is study- 
ing the problem in detail. 


German Girl Wins 
U. S. School Prize 


An immigrant three and one-half 
years ago from Germany, Miss Edith 
Hocke, eighteen years old, has been 
chosen valedictorian of the graduating 
class of Elmhurst, L. I., high school. 
She completed the four-year course in 
two and one-half years, although she 
could not speak English when she came 
to this country. 


Girls Spell 
For Four Hours 


Two thirteen-year-old girls stood 
recently in Washington over four 
hours under a barrage of words and 
tossed them back properly spelled, un- 
til finally one slipped on the word 
“knack.” The other, Betty Robin- 
son, of South Bend, Indiana, sup- 
plied the first “k” and won the 
national spelling bee. The winner re- 
ceived $1,000 in gold. The second girl, 
Pauline Gray, West Salem, Ohio, won 
$500, and Bessie Doib, eleven years old, 
of Detroit, who thought there were 
two “c’s” in “bacillus,” received $200. 
The field of twenty-three grade school 
students was still large after the first 
two hours, but after that, when words 
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like “charivari” and “aberration” 
were pronounced, the number dropped 
swiftly. Six boys were among the 
early casualties. 


Says Girls’ Colleges 
More Irreligious 


American girls’ colleges are more 
irreligious than men’s in the opinion 
of Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, secretary of 
college work of the department of edu- 
cation of the Protestant Episcopal 
church. In his report to the national 
council of that communion he said that 
in both kinds of schools there is an 
“alarming” spread of anti-Christian 
teaching and beliefs among both facul- 
ties and students. “The tone in them 
(girls’ schools) is more agnostic,” he 
said, “and more critical of religious 
institutions than it is in the men’s col- 
leges.”. He said that in some cases the 
anti-religious feeling took the form of 
mild persecution and quoted an instance 
in which he said a professor threatened 
with failure in his course any girl who 
“cut” his class to attend a Good Friday 
three-hour service. 


Russian Students 
Show Race Hatred 


Russian students are becoming in- 
fected with the virus of the anti- 
Semitism that has grown so rapidly of 
late as to cause the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union to start a special campaign 
against it, judging from a Moscow 
dispatch to the Jewish Telegraphic 
Agency. Reports from various parts 
of the country say that the pre-war 
custom of referring to a Jew as a 
“Zhid,” with a contemptuous accent, 
has become common among students in 
Soviet educational institutions. 


Charge School 
Fascist Medium 


The opening in Baltimore of a 
Balilla school by the Italian consul 
there led to charges by an Italian 
newspaper publisher and the leader of 
the Anti-Fascists in Baltimore that 
Mussolini propaganda would be spread 
through the school to undermine 
American ideals in the young of Balti- 
more’s Italian colony. The Balilla 
school, admitting children up to six- 
teen years old, is the first step in 
Fascism, opponents say. The second 
step is known as Banguardista and in- 
cludes youths from sixteen to twenty 
years old when they are given full 
membership as Fascisti. Efforts may 
be made to establish similar schools in 
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other parts of the country, declare its 
opponents. A_ circulating library is 
being established containing volumes 
dealing with the political, social, eco- 
nomic and intellectual viewpoint in 
Italy during the past five years, the 
consul announced. “The school is an 
organization where the young can 
gather weekly and take physical cul- 
ture exercises under proper tutelage,” 
he said. 


“Yale News” Doubtful 
Of Brain Contest Value 


The result of the Yale-Harvard brain 
contest, won by Harvard, shows, says 
“The Yale News,” that Harvard's 
honor courses “develop self-expression 
more thoroughly than the equivalent 
courses at Yale.” In commenting upon 
the future of these contests the “News” 
says: “How the future will receive the 
culture contests is a matter for specu- 
lation. It cannot be denied that the 
annual examinations, covering different 
fields of cultural courses, can arouse 
only artificially a new interest in the 
attainment of culture. If culture be- 
comes more generally desired at college 
as a result of Mrs. Putnam’s fund, it 
will be culture primarily for adorn- 
ment. The value of culture to the 
mind of the individual would be a sec- 
ondary consideration.” 


Buffalo Training Plan 
Eliminates Incompetents 


Incompetent teachers are discovered 
and dismissed before permanent dam- 
age is done in the schools under the 
“Buffalo plan” of training teachers in 
service, the Buffalo, N. Y., Depart- 
ment of Education declares. Incoming 
teachers are given a three-years pro- 
bationary contract and are immediately 
assigned to “teacher centres” for a 
year at the full pay allowed to begin- 
ning teachers. Here they are given 
the guidance of a principal specially 
selected for training ability. By ar- 
rangement with the University of 
Buffalo and Canisius College, the 
teachers are given college credit to- 
ward a degree for successful teaching. 


English Tests 
For French Students 


Examinations in commercial English 
of more than 1,000 candidates were re- 
cently held in Paris by the British 
Chamber of Commerce. No other 
examination in France in commercial 
English has the standing of this of the 
3ritish Chamber of Commerce, and its 
diplomas are eagerly sought, being 
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accepted in all business circles as guar- 
antee of “at least a sufficient knowl- 
edge of English for ordinary pur- 
poses.” Of such value are these exami- 
nations that the Spanish Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris has now instituted 
Spanish examinations along much the 
same lines, giving credit for the idea 
to the British Chamber. In London, 
the French Chamber of Commerce is 
studying a scheme to introduce in 
England similar examinations in com- 
mercial French. 


Universities Adopting 
Instruction via Radio 

Instruction by means of radio is be- 
coming general with college and uni- 
versity extension divisions, according 
to L. R. Alderman, specialist in adult 
education for the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. “This method, which usually 
supplements the textbeok or other les- 
son material, involves the broadcast- 
ing by the institution of detailed in- 
formation in regard to the lesson, out- 
lining the main points and explaining 
the different passages,” said Alderman. 
“The student, after receiving the radio 
instruction and supplementing it by the 
study of textbooks or other material, 
writes out his lesson as in regular 
correspondence courses and sends it to 
the instructor in charge of the subject 
at the university. Some of the advan- 
tages of extension work by radio are: 
1—It creates more interest and prob- 
ably reaches many more people than 
does regular correspondence instruc- 
tion. 2—It saves time required other- 
wise for transmitting the lesson by 
mail to the student. 3—It enables the 
instructor to give whatever emphasis is 
needed by using the voice instead of 
the pen. 4—It enables the instructor 
to bring into the discussion more timely 
illustrations of the subject studied than 
is possible by correspondence courses 
alone. 


Rockefeller Gives 
Views on Education 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., expressed 
the opinion, in a Commencement ad- 
dress at Fisk University, that large 
numbers of boys and girls who rush 
off to the colleges would in all prob- 
ability make more of their lives if they 
went into some useful occupation in 
their home town. “For after all,” he 
said, “just spending so many years in 
school or college does not necessarily 
mean one has gotten an education. On 
the contrary, during that period one 
may simply have formed habits of in- 
dolence, acquired an unwarranted sense 
of superiority, or become dissatisfied 
with the circumstances and environ- 
ment in which one’s lot is cast and in 
which one is fitted by natural endow- 
ment to live.” Education, Mr. Rocke- 
feller believes, should fit one to lead a 
useful, well-rounded life, but he thinks 





it fails of its full purposes unless it 
fits the individual to live such a life in 
the environment in which he finds him- 
self. 


Raise for Chelsea 
Women Teachers 

Women teachers of Chelsea, Mass., 
including heads of senior high school 
departments, will receive salary in- 
creases of $100 per year each, begin- 
ning January 1, 1929. The salary com- 
mittee’s recommendation to that effect 
was unanimously adopted by the school 
board. Superintendent Schools 
George C. Francis is re-elected for 
another term, while Submaster Leo P. 
Casey is chosen as master of the Shurt- 
leff School, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Fred A. Pitcher, 
which takes effect on or before May 1, 
1929. 


Honor Oldest 
Mt. Holyoke Grad 

The Mt. Holyoke Alumni Associa- 
tion recently of 100 
roses to Mrs. Lawrence Higgins Beadle 
of New Haven, Conn., oldest living 
graduate of Mt. Holyoke College, on 
the occasion of her 100th birthday. 
President Mary E. Woolley sent a 
floral gift and a birthday message. 
Laura Higgins was a member of the 
class of 1848, the last class to be grad- 
uated under Mary Lyon, founder of 
the college. 


Unskilled Laborer 
Fast Disappearing 

Unskilled labor in the United States 
is being eliminated by education. Places 
of men who fit themselves for better 
jobs are being filled by machines, and 
new human drudges will not substitute 
for the thousands liberated by indus- 
trial training, according to Frederick 
W. Wellman, of the National Home 
Study Council. The home study schools 
of the nation are largely responsible 
for educating industrial America. 
Popularity of directed home study is 
due to the fact that it gives the worker 
an opportunity to learn business, the 
trades or professions after working 
hours at home. Chance to rise out of 
the class of unskilled labor comes to 
these workers just at the time when 
inventive genius is perfecting thou- 
sands of machines that do the world’s 
work mechanically. 


Boy, 12, Wins Essay 
Prize Over 45,000 
More than 45,000 pupils in the Bos- 
ton city schools studied and wrote 
about highway safety in an essay con- 
test sponsored by the Boston Auto- 
mobile Club and the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce as part of the Massachu- 
setts annual six-week safety campaign, 
according to John C. Brodhead, assis- 
tant superintendent of schools, in 
charge of the movement. 
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which won first place was written by 
one of the youngest of the many thou- 
sand contestants, J. Howard Luce, 
twelve years old, of the eighth grade 
of Elihu Greenwood School, Hyde 
Park. Pupils from the seventh grade 
through high school competed. School 
principals and teachers of English 
were directed to have the pupils spend 
some time each day for three weeks in 
preparation of the subject, discussing 
safe driving and safe walking both at 
school and at home. The writing of 
the essays then occupied a fourth 
week. 


Forty-Eight Nationalities 
In New Haven Schools 


Seventy-one per cent. of the pupils 
in the New Haven, Conn. public 
schools are children of foreign-born 
parents, who are natives of forty- 
eight countries. Of the whole num- 
ber of pupils 52.8 per cent. are Italian; 
18.4 per cent. are Russian, and 5.3 per 
cent. are Polish. 


Boys Demolish 
Teacher’s Rod 

There's a little black ruler in the 
North Randolph, Mass., school which 
will not be used any more for tanning 
the anatomies of recalcitrant lads, as 
the result of the action of two young- 
sters who broke into the school the 
other day and destroyed the hated rod. 
Chief McDonnell, of the Randolph 
police, discovered the break, when he 
saw the boys, one age six and the other 
seven, go scooting across the lots to- 
ward the woods. He investigated and 
discovered the ruler shattered in as 
many pieces as possible and the splin- 
ters strewn over the noor. He went 
out, caught the lads, and led them home 
to their parents. Undoubtedly the 
family woodshed furnished several 
fairly good replicas of the little black 
ruler. 


Ducking Stool 
Passes Away 

President Charles L. Beach of Con- 
necticut Agricultural College has 
banned ducking as a form of hazing. 
Certain mild forms of punishment and 
initiation stunts were allowed under 
the supervision of the student govern- 
ment, among these being the ducking 
stool, said to be the last one in New 
England. Spring and fall, freshmen 
who had deliberately violated the rules 
set in their “Bibles” were rounded up 
by the sophomores, and in the presence 
of the college body tied to a ducking 
stool and immersed in the duck pond 
near the campus. This form of chas- 
tisement was regarded as salubrious 
for college discipline and was most 
frequently invoked for shirking fresh- 
man “labor.” The ducking stool ban 
marks the shelving of one of the old- 
est forms of punishment for petty of- 
fences in New England. — —_ 
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THE ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 
of Playgrounds and 
Recreation 


By JAY B. NASH, Associate Professor of 
Physical Education, School of Education, 
New York University. Profusely illus- 
trated. 8vo.cloth. Price $4.00. 


This book is the most impor- 
tant volume on the subject of 
Playgrounds and Recreation that 
has yet appeared. The chapter 
on “Powers and Liabilities of 
Cities and City Officials” aione 
is worth the price of the book. 


“The best book we have had 
for some time on the phase of 
playground and recreation work. 
Anyone responsible for a com- 
munity recreation program will 
receive a great number of valu- 
able suggestions from the book.” 

WILLARD N. GREIM, 
Director of Physical Education, 
Denver Public Schools. 


Illustrated catalogue of books on Recreation 
and Physical Education sent on request. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 
Publishers 


67 West 44th St. New York 
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Why Teachers 
Eyes Need Care | 
Sa the light all day; 
sujected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dullaad Heavy. 
A few drops ot Murine Night 
and Morning will protect yas 
EYES from irritation and keep 


them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. banssaleest 
Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE. 
| Jr Ves. 
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FRENCH FRANC is to be stabil- 
ized early in July, according to infor- 
mation from well-informed sources 
close to Premier Raymond Poincare. 
No change in value of the franc is an- 
ticipated, but to prevent speculation a 
certain procedure will be followed. 
The members of the new Parliament 
will receive notice of a night’s sitting 
after the Bourse has closed. At this 
midnight meeting the Chamber of 
Deputies would be asked to ratify the 
government’s decision. 


WOMEN who practice dentistry 
have increased in this country from 807 
to 2,300 in twenty-seven years, not 
counting the 200 now enrolled as stu- 
dents. 


AMERICA’S international business 
reached $18,200,000,000 last year, 
figures just published by the Com- 


merce Department in the most exact 
compilation ever undertaken, reveal. 
Details show that economic and finan- 
cial forces are sweeping aside any ef- 
fort to maintain a policy of isolation 
for the United States. The nation is 
breaking all records in making new fi- 
nancial commitments abroad. 


EVERY DOLLAR expended on 
making a movie film of importance, 
thirty cents go to the actors, nineteen 
cents to general expense and overhead, 
thirteen are divided among directors, 
authors and cameramen, five are spent 
on raw film and four 


costumes. 


on locations and 


MARRIAGE and divorce statistics 
for 1926, just compiled by the Census 
Bureau, show a further increase in the 
mounting divorce rate for the country 
as a whole. In 1926 the rate was 1.54 
divorces for every 1,800 population, or 
fifteen 
riages performed. 


divorces for every 100 mar- 

Though both mar- 
riages and divorces reached new high 
levels in 1926, the divorce rate in- 
creased, while the marriage rate con- 
tinued to decline. 


DOLLAR’S buying power is at the 
present time higher than it has been 
for nearly five years. It is now worth 
62.1 cents in comparison with its pur- 
chasing power in July, 1914. It was 
lowest in July, 1920, when it stood at 
48.9 cents according to a report made 
by the Industrial Conference Board. 
Net decline in the cost of living since 
July, 1920, is 21.2 per cent. 


AMERICAN INVESTORS have 
increased more than 3,000 per cent. in 
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¢ TREND OF THE TIMES 


Soceesoncpeseesoecoe see oesoetesoesoe re oeroetetoet 
the last fifteen years, although the gain 
in population in approximately the 
same period was only twenty-seven 
per cent. As compared with the 
15,000,000 persons in the United 
States who purchased securities in 
1927, there were only 500,000 pur- 
chasers of stocks and bonds fifteen 
This is held as one pos- 
explanation of 4,000,000-share 
days and the present level of prices on 
the New York stock exchange. 


years ago. 
sible 


DIATOMACEOUS earth from Ne- 
vada is finding its way to Cape Town, 
South Africa, where it is reground and 
used for polishing diamonds. The 
plant, however, depends largely on the 
American market. Its fine mesh ma- 
terial is used principally in the manu- 
facture of cosmetics or for fine con- 
crete products. The coarser product is 
used largely as linings for furnaces. 


NORTH AMERICA is divided into 
five parts—Eskimo, Canada, the 
United States, Mexico, and Central 
America. There is a gradual increase 
in stature from the Eskimos through 
Canada to the United States, and a 
sudden decrease through Mexico to 
Central America. The summit of 
stature is reached among the Winnipeg 
Indians of Canada, 180.2 centimetres, 
and low stature has its extreme among 
Central American Indians, 157.5 centi- 
metres. 


AN AVERAGE INDIVIDUAL is 
more free from illness in the age period 
of fifteen to twenty-four years. 
Thereafter, declares the United States 
Public Health sickness be- 
comes more frequent as age advances, 
more severe and more frequently fatal. 
It is not the periodic illnesses that are 
reflected in higher death rate, but the 
insidious weakening of the system by 
what are described as general diseases 
which are often not attended with any 
specific or acute illness at all. 


Service, 


RUSSIAN agricultural production 
is now nearly back to the level which 
obtained in the same territory immedi- 
ately preceding the war, and in some 
crops, such as corn, potatoes and oil 
seeds, have exceeded this level and ex- 
ceeded production in the former Rus- 
sian Empire, according to a special re- 
port on Russian agriculture issued by 
the Foreign Service Bureau of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 
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This 
**Minneapolis 
Special’’ 


Represents the Progressive Spirit which 
Animates the 


Journal of 
Eduration 








making its increasing serviceableness 
the talk of educators in every one of the 
forty-eight States. 
The past year was the Journal’s ban- 
ner year. More new readers were en- 
rolled than in any other of the fifty- 
two years of this magazine’s history. 
New friends tell us they don’t see how 
they ever kept house without the weekly 
visits of this publication. Old friends 
are continually writing us, “The Journal 
| is better than ever.” 
The aim of the editors is to make this 
the one indispensable periodical for edu- 
cators. 

If you haven’t become a Journal ad- 
dict, now is an excellent time to begin. 


It costs less than a cent a 
day to keep in the van 
of Educational 
Progress 


Three Dollars A Year 
(Fifty Issues) 
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6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO SAFETY EDUCATION 
A Manual for the Teacher giving the 
subject matter of safety. 
Price 30 cents 


THE JUNIOR SAFETY COUNCIL HANDBOOK 


School safety organizations; plan of 
organization and activities. 
Price 50 cents 


SHORT SAFETY PLAYS 


An excellent medium for safety in- 
struction. Subjects deal with street 
safety, fire prevention, winter sports, 
holiday safety, etc. 

Price 25 cents each 


STORY POSTERS FOR CLASSROOM USE 








Choose Safe Places for Play 


A series of four posters based on the 
most important causes of accidents to 
children. Size 18 x 24. Attractively re- 
produced on India paper. 

Price, 50 cents for set 


SAFETY EDUCATION Magazine for Classroom Use 


To be used as a supplementary text. 
Illustrated lesson plans, stories, plays, 
verse, and colored poster supplement. 
Subscription rate, $1.00 per year. Re- 
duced prices for quantity subscrip- 
tions. 





Education Division 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


ONE PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 
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HEALTH AND 
SERIES: 
HEALTH HABITS. 265 pages. 
THE WAY TO KEEP WELL. 205 
pages. By S. Weir Newmayer, M. 
D., supervisor of Medical Inspec- 
tion, Philadelphia, and Edwin C. 
Broome, Ph. D., LL.D., superinten- 
dent of Philadelphia. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, At- 
lanta: American Book Company, 
Health and Happiness are _ in- 

separable comrades. Health inspires 
jhappiness as naturally as June air 
smakes roses bloom and October chills 
fipen apples. Happiness promotes health 
as surely as fertilizer increases the 
cotton crop, and “Health Habits” make 
for “Health and Happiness” because 
of the fascinating way Dr. Newmayer 
and Dr. Broome have arranged the in- 
formation and given an_ irresistible 
flavor in illustration and inspiration. 

There is nothing preachy about 
them, no moralization. There is no 
psychologizing, just a natural free and 
&asy companionable, captivating pres- 
entation of facts which create a “health 
and happiness” atmosphere in the school 
which overflows to the home and com- 
«munity. 

Superintendent Broome has always 
been a creator of conditions 
-which make it as natural for children to 
enjoy school as for boys to play 
marbles and girls to jump rope in the 
spring. No one has to tell boys and 
girls when it is time to play marbles 
or jump rope, and Philadelphia chil- 


HAPPINESS 


_dren are not nagged to school in Sep- 


tember, and these books have the 
friendliness of Dr. Broome. 

The health work in school is a great 
financial asset, a great tax reducer. 
Health of children adds immensely to 
the value of their work in school and 
prevents repetition of school work, 
which is the worst waste of tax money 
in America. 


—_ 


THE PASSING OF THE RECITA- 
TION. By V. T. Thayer, Ohio 
State University. Cloth. 331 pages. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, 
San Francisco, Dallas: D. C. Heath 
and Company. 

This is one of the great books of 
the present day, which is saying much, 
for there are better professional 
books coming from the press than we 
have been accustomed to see. No one 
has made a better study of educational 
transformations or written a more at- 
tractive professional book than this. 
‘We have personally spent hours in the 
enjoyment of this reliable, true to life, 
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eminently sane study of American 
education, which we have known for 
more than fifty years. There is no 
professional book of the day that is 
more indispensable in every teacher's 
library than this. 

THE BEGINNING TEACHER. By 
John C. Almack, Ph.D., Leland 
Stanford Junior University, and Al- 
bert R. Lang, Ph. D., State Teach- 
ers’ College, Fresno, California. 
Cloth. 478 pages. Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Dallas, San Fran- 
cisco: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
This is the most elaborate advice to 

young teachers in training and in ser- 

vice that we have seen. It does what 

David P. Page did in his famous 

“Theory and Practice,” what Emerson 

E. White did in his “School Manage- 

ment,” and what twenty different 

“specialists” are trying to do now. It 

magnifies the teachers’ personality, her 

relation to the community and the 
school officials as well as to the chil- 
dren and their notional parents. 

It is intensely practical in personal 
and professional advice, in emphasiz- 
ing the teacher's relation to children 
in school and out, on the playground 
and on the highway, the teacher’s rela- 
tion to parents, to the neighborhood, 
to friends of the school and its critics, 
to the churches, clubs and other or- 
ganizations, to everybody worth while 
and not worth while. We find noth- 
ing here that should not be here and 
nothing that should be here that is 
not here. There is nothing out of 
date, and nothing that is not up-to-date. 
It is a very remarkable book, to be 
commended to beginning teachers and 
to young people who want to begin 
teaching. It tells them how to get a 
position, how to keep the position and 
how to get a better position. 


THE CHILD’S BOOK OF AMERI- 
CAN BIOGRAPHY. By Mary 
Stoyell Stimpson. Illustrated by 
Frank T. Merrill. Cloth. 256 pages. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 
This is in the fullest sense what it 

claims to be, a “Child’s Book of Ameri- 

can Biography.” There are _ thirty 
biographies, many of which are new in 
school use. Of course there are the 
standard characters like Washington, 

Lincoln, U. S. Grant, Daniel Webster, 

William Penn, Benjamin Franklin, 

Samuel F. B. Morse, Longfellow and 

Emerson. 

But there are biographies of men 
and women less common in whom 
children of today are more interested, 
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like Clara Barton, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Louis Agassiz, Jane Addams, Luther 
Burbank, Thomas A. Edison, James 
M. Whistler and “Mark Twain.” 
There have been no other biographies 


- of these people written in the same 


familiar way for children as in “The 
Child’s Book of American Biography.” 


PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS 
IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 
A Book of Readings Edited by 
Frederick J. Allen, with a Preface 
by John M. Brewer. Cloth. 390 
pages. 370 Seventh avenue, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
“Vocational Guidance,” a term first 

used by Frank Parsons in 1908, is the 

latest ripening of an educational func- 
tion first emphasized by Colonel Fran- 
cis W. Parker in Quincy, Mass., in 

1872. He brought manual training 

and the term “Learn to do by doing” 

from Germany. 

“Vocational Guidance” is not only 
the latest ripening of an idea that has 
come through “Manual Training” from 
Germany, “Sloyd” from Sweden, 
“Arts and Crafts” from England and 
“Industrial Education,’ an American 
creation, but it seems to be the last 
ripe fruit of this creation because it 
is the marketing of the four vital fea- 
tures of learning while earning. 

For the first time the history, the 
development, the principles, the prac- 
tices, the solution of the industrial 
problems of youth and of character 
trends in the increased complexity of 
life have been presented by forty-four 
of the ablest men and women who have 
helped in the creation of “Vocational 
Guidance.” 

So far as we know no other highly 
important creations in the public 
schools, in industrial and commercial 
employments, in college and university 
activity, and in various educational 
efforts to use the schools in character 
development through regular school 
influence have been treated _ scientifi- 
cally and sympathetically as in “Princi- 
ples and Problems in Vocational Guid- 
ance.” 

This book is indispensable to one 
who would know educational history 
in the United States in the last half 
century, and who would desire to 
understand the significance of educa- 
tional progress of the last ten years. 


THE PATHWAY TO READING. 
Seventh Reader and Eighth Reader. 
By Bessie Blackston Coleman, Willis 
L. Uhl, University of Wisconsin; 
James Fleming Hosic, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Deco- 
rative Headings by Shirley Kite. 
Cloth. Each 430 pages. New York, 
Newark, Boston, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco: Silver, Burdett and Company.’ 
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We have magnified the distinct per- 
sonality of “The Pathway to Reading” 
jin our notices of the earlier books of 
the series, but those characteristics are 
notably heightened in these two higher 
books. Professor Hosic, whose mas- 
terful genius is in evidence in every 
prominent creative feature of these 
books, has demonstrated in many ways 
his professional leadership in catering 
to the distinctive reeds of pupils and 
students of the changing ages of the 
school grades, and in “The Pathway to 
Reading” he has reached a higher level 
of attainment in the Seventh Reader 
and the Eighth Reader than in any of 
his previous work. He has _ learned 
how to let the student do his own 
creative thinking, and this is the latest 
word in modern education. 

The selections are those in which 
any student of these school years will 
be glad to think for himself, and he is 
exposed to every conceivable tempta- 
tion to think for himself. 

Traditional “Notes” in school books 
have been so phrased that the student 
had to answer the question just as the 
author wanted it phrased or there was 
no credit for answering, but the Cole- 
man-Uhl-Hosic Notes hold no warning 
rod over the student saying in effect: 
“Say what I want you to say as I want 
you to say it or you'll pay the penalty 
for failure.” 

It is really wonderful that there can 


be a vast array of suggestive Notes 

that inspire the child to think freely 

what it is natural for him to want to 
think in the right way. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS IN 
THE MIDDLE GRADES. By Jo- 
seph Lindsey Henderson, University 
of Texas. Cloth. 375 pages. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Dallas, Columbus, San Francisco: 
Ginn and Company. 

At last there seems to have been dis- 
covered for book making one who 
realizes that the fourth, fifth and sixth 
school years have as distinct a mission 
in the creation of a child’s personality 
as the first three and third three years 
of school life. 

We have not dared to say it publicly, 
but we have subconsciously had a lot 
of sympathy with the opponents of 
junior high gchools. We have heard 
champions say that the junior high 
school was needed to give the seventh 
and eighth grades better teachers, im- 
plying that it was all right to let the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades have 
teachers who were not good enough 
for the sevent': and eighth grades. 

We have felt like “jumping over the 
traces” when we have heard the pri- 
mary grade teacher glorified because it 
is so important that children start 
right, implying, and more than imply- 
ing, in conversation, that they could 
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be left to themselves after they were 
started. 

Everybody who has eyes and ears 
and sees and hears knows that the 
three years in a child’s school life when 
there is no natural appeal to be good 
for something are in the middle three 
grades. In the primary grades it is 
easy to have a child “good,” for there 
is no temptation for him to be good 
for nothing, but when he is turned 
loose among all sorts of boys and girls, 
before school and after school, there 
are infinite temptations to be good for 
nothing. There is no genuine response 
to appeals to be good for something. 
These are the best years for the best 
teaching and need most skilful leaders, 
and Professor Henderson khows it.. 


Books Received 


“The Child’s Day.” By Woods Hut- 
chinson.—“The Pioneer Twins.” By 
Lucy Fitch Perkins.—‘Friends in 
Strange Garments.” By Anna Milo 
Upjohn... Boston, Mass.: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


“Elementary Science by Grades” 
(Book Two). By BDliis Persing, 
Elizabeth K. Peeples. New York: p 


Appleton and Company. 
“Narrationes Biblicae.” By Abramni 

Lipsky and Harry E. Wedeck. New 
York: Silver, Burdett and Company. 


“Adventures de la Famille Gautier.” 
By Joseph E. Spink, Violet Millis.— 
“Laboratory English.” By Jennette 
Lee and Gertrude Brewster. Boston, 
Mass.: Ginn and Company. 

“Character Education in the Junior 
High School.” By Elvin H. Fishback. 
—“*Key Experiments in General 
Science.” By Kenneth M. Humphrey. 
Boston, Mass.: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. 








ness records. 


Bowman and Percy’s 


Principles of Bookkeeping and Business 


ELEMENTARY COURSE, $1.60 


Prepares pupils for participation in 
office record work and teaches them to 
understand the true significance of busi- 
The subject is presented 
through what may be called a modified 
balance sheet approach. 
keeping and record analysis are empha- 
sized. The style is clear and simple, arid 
there are concrete explanations and il- 
lustrations, drills of sufficient variety, 
and questions for discussion. 


Both record 


ADVANCED COURSE, $1.72 


‘Treats thoroughly the bookkeeping 
and accounting features peculiar to 
partnership and corporate forms of busi- 
ness organization. 
is placed on special accounting problems 
and business customs and usage. Con- 
trolling Accounts is unusually well de- 
veloped through special columns in the 
various books of original entry, and the 
difficult subject of Adjustments is 
clearly explained. 


COMPLETE COURSE, $2.60 
Blanks, Practice Sets, Manual and Key 


The chief emphasis 
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GRINS BETWEEN GRINDS 


LOOP OOOO LOLA AAA AAAAR LEE 


Meeting Modern Conditions 

Realtor—“Looking for a 
sir?” 

Prospect — “Yes; something with 
plenty of garage room.” 

Realtor—“I think I have what you 
want—a two-car garage with a built- 
in living-room.” 


home, 


Proud of It 
“OQ Tommie, how did you ever get 
such a black eye?” 
“Because I did not choose to run, 
mother.” —Life. 


Higher Court 

Famous Judge—“Wasn’t that young 
Smith who left the house as I came 
in?” 

Joan—“Yes, Daddy.” 

Judge—“Didn't I issue an injunction 
against him seeing you any more?” 

Joan—“Yes, Daddy, but he appealed 
to a higher court—and Mother said 
‘Yes.’” 


She Knew 

Mistress—“Susan, I’ve mislaid the 
key to the bureau. I wish you'd fetch 
me that box of old keys. I daresay I 
can find one that will open it.” 

Maid—“It’s no use, ma’am. There 
ain't a key in the ‘ouse as’ll fit it.”— 
Pathfinder. 


Bargain Day 
Elopers—“Five dollars for a mar- 
riage ceremony! We _ haven't that 
much, Judge.” 
Modern Justice of the Peace—‘Well, 
I can give you a trial marriage for two 


dollars.” 


Notty! Notty! 

The Girl—“I found that book you 
lent me frightfully dull, Professor. I 
thought you said there was a naughty 
problem in it.” 

The Professor—‘My dear young 
lady! I said ‘a knotty problem’ !” 





Strange Lameness 

An absent-minded professor was one 
day observed walking down the street 
with one foot in the gutter, the other 
on the pavement. A pupil, meeting 
him, saluted him with :— 

“Good evening, professor. How are 
you?” 

“I was very well, I thought,” 
answered the professor; “but now I 
don’t know what's the matter. For the 
last ten minutes I've been limping.” 
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“Not Wunst” 


Teacher—“Earl, did you 
today ?” 


whisper 


Earl—“Yes, wunst.” 

Teacher— “Clarence, 
have said wunst?” 

Clarence—‘*No, he should have said 
twicet.” 


should Earl 


Education Up to Date 


Old Gentleman—“Jimmie, do the 
little boys and girls still take a red 
apple to their teacher to make her 
happy ?” 

Jimmie—“No, we make her happy 
by bringing a certificate from the doc- 
tor that we've had our adenoids and 
tonsils removed and have been inocu- 
lated for diphtheria, scarletina and in- 
fluenza, and that we've had our tecth 
repaired and our eyes examined. Then 
if we want to make her feel real good 
we all get up and recite the calorie 
catechism.” 


Inadvertency 


The woman teacher in a New York 
school was interested in the announce- 
ment by a little girl pupil that she had 
a new baby brother. 

“And what is the baby’s name?” the 
teacher asked 

“Aaron,” was the answer. 

A few days later the teacher in- 
quired concerning Aaron, but the little 
girl regarded her in perplexity. 

“Aaron?” she repeated. 

“Your baby brother,” the teacher 
prompted. 

“Oh, Aaron!” she exclaimed. “That 
was a mistake. It’s Moses. He’s very 
well, ma’m, thank you. Pa an’ ma, they 
found we had an Aaron.” 


The Last Straw 


Jamie went to visit his little friend 
who lived in the country. Their sport 
was rather rough and Jamie suffered 
sundry knocks and bumps from falling 
off a pony, climbing a small tree and 
doing other things to which he was not 
accustomed. He returned home look- 
ing a rather sorry plight with his torn 
clothes and dirty face. When mother 
suggested that he should wash his face 
and hands at once, he begged: 

“Oh, please don't make me_ wash! 
Don’t you think I’ve had enough bad 
luck for one day?” 
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Safety Education 
By Florence Nelson 


Saicty education, a live and 
thoroughly accredited subject in the 
modern school, has had results which 
may be regarded as little short of 
startling. In cities where it has been 
thoroughly incorporated into the 
course of study, a very definite and 
immediate reduction in child mortality 
has been obtained. In Worcester, 
Massachusetts, accidental deaths to 
children from all causes dropped from 
thirty-nine in 1922 to twenty-three jn 
1923 when a demonstration centre for 
safety teaching was established at the 
Abbott Street School. In 1926 the 
total number of child fatalities was 
nineteen. In Louisville, where a well- 
organized program is carried on un- 
der the director of health and safety, 
motor fatalities to children of school 
age were reduced from twenty-three in 
1923 to eight in 1926. 

The city of Detroit during the school 
year 1918-1919 had ninety-six acci- 
dental deaths to children. Realizing 
the importance of education in accident 
prevention, Superintendent Cody put 
Miss Harriet Beard in charge of or- 
ganizing instruction in the schools. In 
the first five years following her ap- 
pointment the accident death rate of 
Detroit school children dropped forty- 
seven per cent., in spite of an enor- 
mous increase in the volume of auto- 
mobile traffic. 

Such results as these leave no doubt 
as to the value of safety teaching, and 
point to the fact that a fifty per cent. 
reduction in child fatalities is possible 
in any city that will undertake the 
work in a_ systematic way. Since 
there are 20,000 accidental deaths to 
children each year, this represents a 
saving of 10,000 lives. 

A second surprising outcome of 
safety instruction has been a vitalizing 
of the curriculum and the giving of 
new interest to old subjects. Funda- 
mentally, safety education is teach- 
ing children to avoid accidents to 
themselves and leading them to help in 
the prevention of accidents to others. 
But there is a broader meaning. Safety 
in the generalized sense means some- 
thing more than accident prevention; 
it means conservation of all that goes 
to make life worth while—wealth, op- 
portunity and the material resources 
upon which life itself depends. Safety 
is the opposite of waste. 

Viewed in this way, the possibilities 
for motivating safety instruction are 
unlimited. In one of the schools of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, a study of 
the United States Coast Guard pro 
vided a most interesting correlation 
with practically every other subject in 
the course of study. The children ap- 
pealed to Washington for facts re- 
garding this romantic branch of gov- 


(Continued on Page 784.) 
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Just a teaspoonful of 
Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate in a glass of cold 
water stimulates and 
refreshes your nerves. 
A delicious drink that 
supplies nourishing 
phosphatestothebody 
—aids digestion and gives you 
new strength, vigor and endur- 
At all druggists. 
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t 
All this great music — 
take it and use it 


Use this music—clear, delightful to hear— 
for stimulating interest in the subjects of 
history, geography, literature! Consider for 
a moment: 

For Geography—Orthophonic Records 
of the folk songs, dances, customs, festi- 
vals, of the people of 51 countries, from 
Albania to Wales. 


off countries seem very close and real, 


Such music makes far- 


indeed. 


For History—music that was sung 
by the Hebrews and the Greeks. Also 
music illustrating the times of Charle- 


Martin Luther, the Puritans in 


England, and when Napoleon was invad- 


magne, 


ing Russia, 48 climaxes in world history 
represented! The actual War songs of 
the Normans !—for studying the Battle of 
Hastings. La Marsellaise by hearty 
French voices when the French Revolu- 
tion is in full swing. 

For Literature—clear old _ carols, 
minuets, folk melodies, ballads, beautiful 
poems in exquisite settings. Enough 
music to illustrate, richly, a reading about 
Robin Hood or St. 


peare, Kipling, Eugene Field. 


Francis; or Shakes- 

Music of 

98 great periods in world literature and 

art.... Very soft and charming is 

Wah-Wah-Tay-See when there is reading 

of Hiawatha. ... Wistful and moving 
can be Burns’s ballads in a study of that 
lovable bard. 

The great Victor music textbook, “ What 
We Hear in Music,” (by Mrs. A. S. F. 
Oberndorfer) gives these records, their full 
stories, how to use them in class—tells richly 
It is the 


music in the 


of all music—is a complete guide. 


fundamental source-book of 


schools. 


To find out thoroughly about this 
wonderful book, and the educa- 
tional records, use the coupon. 


Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO., 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. 5. A 








The Educational Department 

The Victor Talking Machine Co. 

Camden, New Jersey. 

Please send me full details of the great music book, 
“What We Hear in Music.” Also I should like a 
copy of the New Educational Catalog of Victor 
Records 
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Boston, Mass. 120 Boylston St. 
Portiand, Me., 415 Congress St. 
New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bide. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bidg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 808 Title Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 548 So. Spring St. 
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| Established 1890 


T. M. HASTINGS, Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Incorporated 1904 














C, WILBUR CARY, Manager 
36 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn; 


5 Our busi is d b dation in 
THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY OM ieee so dinccia 12? com employers. 
ROSE E, BRADBURY, Manager GEORGE H, LARRABEE, Manager 
14 Beacon St., Bosten, Mass, | Clapp Memorial Bldg., Portland, Me. 














THOMAS B. R. BRYANT 
175 Fifth Ave., New York City 





The BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, Inc. "tied teachers Sn direct 


calls 
MYRTON A. BRYANT 
Witherspoon Bidg., Philadelphia 














| Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 





Established 1885 














THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TO FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Recemmends college and normal school graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools in all parts of the ccuntry. Adviser parents about schools, 








Safety Education 


(Continued from Page 782.) 
ernment service. They wrote to light- 
house keepers; they consulted books, 
newspapers, magazines and _ various 
other sources of information. A com- 
plete model of a Coast Guard station 
was constructed, as well as lighthouses, 
lightships, buoys, and other devices for 
the protection of life at sea. So ex- 
pert was the workmanship on these 
models that a member of a museum 
staff, on viewing them, said: “I can 
scarcely believe that they are the work 
of children.” 

In the social studies, through his- 
tory and geography, the safety move- 
ment may be traced in a study of man’s 
economic and scientific development ; 
in civics, through the functioning of 
local, state and federal agencies. In 
arithmetic, problems vital to every 
child and adult are before us when we 
study the loss of life and property in 
accidents. The drama is a splendid 
medium for safety teaching. So great 
has become the demand for short 
safety plays and pageants that the Edu- 
cation Division of the National Safety 
Council is devoting a large amount of 
effort to discovering and publishing 
such material. Original dramatizations 
growing out of work in the classroom 


are also an effective means of empha- 
sizing safety lessons. 

The school safety organization, 
usually in the form of the junior safety 
council, is one of the most popular and 
effective methods of carrying safety 
instruction into the schools. It gives 
the children a chance to put into prac- 
tice the principles they have learned in 
the classroom. It is of great value in 
training them to realize their respon- 
sibility for the safety and welfare of 
others, and it is this altruistic aspect of 
the movement which makes the strong- 
est appeal to the adolescent boy and 
girl. 

Many large cities, as Cleveland, 
Toledo, Kansas City, Worcester, Mem- 
phis, Erie, Grand Rapids, Louisville, 
have a thoroughly organized safety 
council in each school, and a large 
number of other cities have a council 
or patroliin some of the schools. Often 
the safety. activities are carried on 
through a club already in existence 
such as a civic club or Junior Red 
Cross chapter. In almost every city 
the most important activity of the 
school safety organization is the patrol, 
which guards the crossings at_all times 
when pupils are going to and from 


chool. In several cities the organiza 


tion of a safety patrol has entirely 
eliminated street accidents to children 
in school areas. 
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* Meetings To Be Held 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


JUNE. 


25: American Federation of Teach- 
ers, Florence Curtis Hanson, 327 §, 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill; Che 
cago, Ill. 


25-27: Ohio State Teachers Associa- 
tion, F. E. Reynolds, 428 Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Columbus, 
Ohio; Cedar Point, Ohio. 


JULY. 


1-6: National Education Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


1-6: National League of Teachers 
Associations, Annie Kate ‘Taylor, 
914 Martinique, Dallas, Texas; 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

1-7: National Association of Visitine 
Teachers, Lois Meredith, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City; Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

24-27: National Association of 
Teachers of Colored Schools, Clin- 
ton J. Calloway, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Macon, Ala.; Charleston, West 
Virginia. 

SEPTEMBER. 

6: Massachusetts State Normal 
Teachers Association, M. Grace 
Fickett, State Normal School, 


Westfield, Mass.; Bridgewater, 
Mass, 


OCTOBER. 


1-5: Playground Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, H. 8S. Braucher, 
315 4th Avenue, New York City, 
N. Y.; Atlantic City, N. J. 

15: Montana State Council of Eng- 
lish Teachers, Margaret Ronan, 
Missoula; Missoula, Montana. 

18-20: Utah Educational Assoclia- 
tion, D. W. Parratt, 316 Vermont 
Building, Salt Lake City; Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

22-25: National League of Com- 
pulsory Education Officials, A. N. 
Hennigar, Board of Education, De- 
troit, Mich.; Joilet, Il. 

19-20: New Hampshire State Teach- 
ers Association, Florence J. Hewitt. 
Portsmouth, N. H.; Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. 

21-26: Washington Educational As- 
sociation, Arthur L. Marsh, 1707 
Lowman Building, Seattle, Wash- 
ington; Seattle, Wash. 

25-27: Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction, Clarence . Bosworth, 
Cranston High ~ am Auburn, R. 
I.: Providence, R. 

25-26: Maine ac AR Association, 
Adelbert W. Gordon, Department 
of Education, Augusta, Maine; Ban- 
gor, Maine. 

26: Franklin County Teachers Con- 
vention, Greenfield, Mass., M. C. 
Moore, President, Greenfield. 

26: Conneeticut State Teachers As- 
sociation, 8S. P. Willard, State 
Capitol, Hartford, Conn.: New 
Haven, Hartford, Bridgewater, New 
London. 

26-27: Association of Summer Schoo! 
Directors, W. E. Scalock, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb.; Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


NOVEMBER. 


1: Iowa State Federation of Teach- 
ers Clubs, Mrs. Lillian S. Mac- 
Dowell, 719 Times Street, Keokuk, 
Iowa; Des Moines, Iowa. 

2-3: Iowa Association of Teachers 
of Enelish, Mrs. Nellie 8S. Aurner, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
Iowa; Des Moines, Iowa. 

2-4: New Mexico Educational Asso- 
ciation, John Milne, Albuquerque, 
N. M.: Albuquerque, New Mexico 


4-5: Wisconsin Physical Educational 
Association, Theresa M. Statz, 2'1 
Henry Clay Street, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Milwaukee, Wis. 
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FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 
172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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BARDEEN - UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE DISCRIMINATING SELECTION 
CAREFUL RECOMMENDATION 


FREE REGISTRATION 
PROMPT AND CAREFUL RESPONSE TO INQUIRIES 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 




















Al BER TEACHERS’ AGENCY fe citions in Puvite 
Schools,PrivateSchools, 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago C olleges, Universities, 


State Normal Schools, 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York ete. heat aehools Gun 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. clients. Send for book- 
43RD YEAR York Rite Temple, let “Teaching as a 
Wichita, Kansas Business.” 























MERICAN::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Col- 


leges, Schools and 

FOREIGN Families, super- 

ior nd For Principals, Assistants, Tutors and Governesses, for 

every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. 
Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 19 West 44th Street, New York 

















5 recommends teachers and has filled hun- 
KELLOGG’S AGENCY::-<:" of high grade positions (up to 
with excellent teachérs. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to Piscs-see Ay none for registration. If you 
need a teacher for any desirable place, or know where qa teacher may 
be wanted, address Kellogg’s Teachers’ Agency, 31 Union Square, New 
York. 


























The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 














WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 





Ss 























ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
WINSHIP 6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ ee eee 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


| Member of National Association of Teachers’ 


AGENCY pin | 
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| Introductory Trial 
Bargain Offer 
ON ERADOPENS AND INK-OUT 
The Wonderful Single Fluid Eradicator 
$1.40 VALUE FOR $1.00 WITH THE COUPON BELOW 


You Will Be Delighted With the New 
Eradopen and the Wonderfully Effici- 
ent and Economical Eradicator Inkout. 








ONE APPLICATION INSTEAD OF TWO 





"OR ACCIDENTS 
AND, ERRORS 





Two Large Representative American Manu- | aa 
facturing Concerns Have Used Nearly 15,000 7 SINGLE’ relia | 
Bottles of Inkout. It Must Have Merit. RADICATOR | 


LEAVES” NO Stal 
The New Eradopen is made of celluloid with clip cap 


resembling a fountain pen in attractive colors, but in- 
stead of ink it contains a vial of Inkout (ERADO- 


VIAL) and Sells at 50c complete. When the original EQUAL IN VALU E TO 2 SETS 


Vial has been used up, it is replaced with a new one 


for 15c. TRY ONE. SEND THE COUPON TODAY. OF OLD 2 BOTTLE METHODS 


WINNING over OLD RIVA LS/ 


12 ap ~—" 
























ee IN nen 


Gite 


INDISPENSABLE 
IN OF FICE, HOME Ano SCHOOL 


Lacan oe 











Removes Ink, Fruit and Medicine 
Stains from Clothing, Rugs, 
Hands, Laces, Paper, 
Books, Etc. 


Money Promptly Refunded Upon Return of Samples 
If You Are Not One Hundred Per Cent. Satisfied. 
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15c Eradovial An Opportunity For Agents - Use This Coupon Now 59, Siedeoen 
CARDINELL INKOUT MANUFACTURING CO., Inc., Montclair, N.J., U.S.A. 
¥ ee ee ee i ee ae ae ep eee cme ae Ge eee Ge ee oe es | 
| 

; INKOUT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc., MONTCLAIR, NW. J. J.0.E. |! 
| Deliver to undersigned samples as marked x : 
I sass ntnhoncemunliddiememasntnesenesubiaminasecscesesuse. 50 | 
DELLE ALOT NAT 15! 
BS SS OS Se ee 25 | 
gene INI, « MINI i accepts acsscsassbtincnslnnanbbsasndhencnsveceecceecsecseanenceeenseesecee.ac..... 50 | 
| OO 1—Full Assortment As Above, Value, $1.40, as an introductory Offer fOPeecccccccccccccoccccoeeeese. $1.00 | 
l | 
SnTTTITTTTIIILT etl ietensaitacetlentinesedleenahantignenncesdachavathesenstunevbeersnessenedecsatiinapeshebtpeuesnannners ceduuntineéstiocbitinteiteinideasaiteisdslel cil 
| Address | 
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What School Men Have 
Long Waited for 


Now Ready — 











Neighborhood Showing, Auditorium of Oakley School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


School Film Lesson Courses 
Specially Prepared 
for Auditorium and Classroom Use 


5 





EIGHT COMPLETE COURSES 
F. S. WYTHE, Editor-in-Chief 


NATURE STUDY 18 Film Lessons By Dr. G. Clyde Fisher 
AMERICAN STATESMEN 6 Film Lessons By Jas. A. Fitzpatrick 
CITIZENSHIP 12 Film Lessons By C, A. Stebbins 

WORLD GEOGRAPHY 9 Film Lessons By De Forest Stull 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 9 Film Lessons By Fred C. Smith 
GENERAL SCIENCE 9 Film Lessons By Dr. Morris Meister 
HEALTH AND HYGIENE 9 Film Lessons By Dr. Benj. C. Gruenberg 
ELECTRICITY 12 Film Lessons By Joe. W. Coffman 





All Non-Inflammable Material of Both 35 mm. and 16 mm. Widths 


LARGEST AND BEST SCHOOL FILM LIBRARY NOW READY AND 
SELLING 


ORDER NOW FOR USE DURING NEXT SCHOOL YEAR 


DeVry Motion Picture Equipment and 
Teacher’s Manual with Films to Any School 


| Schools and Dealers Write for Descriptive Literature 





Neighborhood Motion Picture Service, Inc. 


SCHOOL DIVISION 
131 West 42nd Street, New York Dept. N. J. 1111 Center Street, Chicago 
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N. E. A. Delegates and Guests Attending 
the Minneapolis Convention 


Are Cordially Invited 


TO WITNESS DEMONSTRATIONS OF THE WILSON SCHOOL 
PHOTOGRAPHY AT OUR. BOOTH—SPACE ONE—IN THE 
MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM. 


FRE Each visitor will receive a unique souvenir and 
a personal photograph by Wilson Way School Method 











Do You Know Your Pupils ? 
WILSON WAY PHOTOGRAPHY 


Will Help You Get Acquainted With Them 


These Individual Photos taken the Wilson Way 
Afford Excellent Data for Character Study and 
Assure Positive Identification at All Times 


Teachers are furnished FREE complete Wilson Classroom 
- Chart picturing pupils as they are seated. 


Full set of photographs of suitable size 
also given for office record. 


Schools are not obligated in any way. 


Our only compensation comes from voluntary purchase by pupils of strips 
of five pictures at twenty-five cents. 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Free Samples 


HALL’S SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHY = WILSON SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHY HALL’S SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHY 


North 18th Street 1955 Massachusetts Ave. 5147 West School St. 
East Orange, N. J. Cambridge, Mass. Chicago, Il. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS TO THE NATIONS SCHOOLS FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


Member Associated Exhibitors National Education Association 
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